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MORE STRIFE AND CONFUSION 


GAIN it is well to note that, with respect to the Negro, 

history is beginning to repeat itself. At this time the Negroes 

in their struggle for human rights have more friends in higher 
places than ever before in the history of America. These friends of 
the race range in status from the white working man on the street to 
the President of the United States. They are determined that this 
country shall be liberated from the tradition of discrimination and 
segregation. At the same time, however, the Negroes themselves 
are inviting disaster by the one attacking the other. These on- 
slaughts, however, are not due to any serious differences of opinion, 
but rather to ignorance, jealousy, and the determination of too many 
to run things or ruin them. In the background also, are the 
enemies who are still resorting to the divide-and-rule method to 
prevent the achievement of human rights. Unable to see these 
evil forces in all their ramifications, Negro leaders are being drawn 
blindly into brawls which prevent the attainment of that unity 
necessary for success against an unwilling world. 


Some of these conflicts arise from most trivial matters. Several 
Negroes are attacking one of their leaders because he does not 
employ the same means in fighting for civil rights as they do. Others 
are attacking another leader because he did not marry the woman 
they wanted him to espouse. Still others are endeavoring to destroy 
a prominent educator because he caters too much to the southern 
spokesmen of his section. A much larger number array themselves 
against a most influential leader because he is silent on the race 
problem. And so the battle thickens with their constituency divided 
and it leaves Negroes a group of weaklings under the attack of 
their enemies while unable to marshall their own forces at hand for 
victory in the real battle impending. 


This unfortunate situation is one of the evils developed from 
slavery, and the most highly educated and experienced Negroes of 
the country are still unable to abandon this fatal method. In many 
cases it seems that the more highly educated the Negro becomes 
the more easily he becomes critical of and opponent to other Negroes 
of similar status with whom he should cooperate. Jealousy, of 
course, appears upon the scene and divides prominent Negroes be- 
cause there are such a few honors to go around that many of them 
are usually arrayed in a struggle for the same prize. If frustrated, 
they become estranged and cruelly hostile for the rest of their lives. 
These attitudes, moreover, do not change very much even during 
later years when there are more honors to go around than there were 
seventy-five or one hundred years ago. It is rare that one outstand- 
ing Negro speaks well of another or willingly follows him in any 
commendable endeavor to help his oppressed people. 
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The American Negro and the South African Cape 
Coloured: A Comparative Study of a Class of 
Human Phenomena 


By Josepu H. Dovaetass anp Hiney H. Hinwu 


The momentous nature of prob- 
lems growing out of race relations 
structured with color differentia- 
tion as one significant variable is 
an established fact. Increasing ef- 
forts to effect workable approaches 
to these problems at international, 
national and local levels are evi- 
denees of the crucial nature of this 
particular class of human phenom- 
ena. Since a prerequisite to the 
solution of a problem is a sound 
understanding of the nature of that 
problem, a sounder comprehension 
of racial problems may be gained, 
no doubt, by relating those prob- 
lems to processes operative in socio- 
cultural dynamics. 

An analysis of the natural his- 
tory of Negro-white interaction in 
the United States, for example, re- 
veals features that are common to 
other racial situations throughout 
the world. It is thus an hypothesis 
of this paper that the so-called race 
problem in the United States is not 
unique, but is similar to that found 
in any society whose structuraliza- 
tion has evolved from the operation 
of similar patterns of interaction, 
and whose history shows parallels 
in the operation of certain variables 
(of which color-easte is one) in race 
and culture contact. 

A subsidiary hypothesis may be 
advanced, also, to the effect that 
any solution to the problem of 
minorities in any area of the world 
structured on a color-caste-like pat- 
tern will have to be worked out, at 
least in part, through an under- 
Standing of the sociological pro- 
cesses operative, and which are 


common to this class of human in-- 


teraction. 

In the laboratory of human in- 
teraction it is exceedingly difficult 
to isolate cases whose natural his- 
tories show striking parallels with 
respect to the operation of clearly 
discernable variables. It is the 
opinion of the writers that two 


comparable cases are found in the 
Negro-white situation in the United 
States and in the Cape Coloured- 
white situation in the Union of 
South Africa. 

The structure of race relations in 
the United States has had its socio- 
logical origin in contact between 
two culturally and physically di- 
vergent groups—European whites, 
inotivated by exploitation, and 
African blacks who were enslaved 
to supply the demand for cheap 
labor. The physical and cultural 
differences between the two groups 
facilitated and strengthened the 
caste-like pattern of superordina- 
tion and subordination which, ap- 
parently, is a natural correlative of 
slavery. 

Thus, the problem of Negro- 
white relationship in the United 
States may be analyzed in terms of 
sociology of race and culture con- 
tact between black and white, in- 
teracting in terms of color-caste- 
like patterns of accommodation. In 
the United States, this caste-like 
pattern was reinforced by the color 
identification of the subordinate 
group which assumed a cultural 
definition, and thus was used by the 
dominant group as one basis for 
rationalizing the ascription of an 
inferior status to the Negro slave. 

The systematic separation of 
slaves having similar cultural heri- 
tages tended to destroy most of the 
content of their prior culture. Thus, 
the meanings, values and defini- 
tions of the culture of the whites 
were taken on by the Negro slaves. 
The assimilation process was given 
added impetus by the inevitable 
miscegenation between the two di- 
vergent groups and resulted in the 
introduction of a new element into 
the social structure—the American 
mulatto. Through more intimate 
interaction with the dominant cul- 
ture and closer physical identity 
with the master class, this hybrid 


‘developing 


group was permitted to acquire the 
tools and techniques of the domin- 
ant culture to a greater extent than 
did other slaves. In time, members 
of this group came to conceive of 
themselves and their role as being 
distinct from the darker field hands 
on the one hand, as well as being 
culturally and economically dis- 
tinct from the dominant group on 
the other hand. In fact, the ascrip- 
tion of status in the slave economy, 
to some extent, became correlated 
with the degree of divergence in 
color and culture from that of the 
dominant group. Consciousness of 
this marginal position gave rise to 
the mulatto’s development of com- 
pensatory mechanisms — the as- 
sumption of leadership to heighten 
race consciousness, acquisition of 
occupational skills, and, in many 
cases where possible, the purchas- 
ing of freedom for self and family. 

Awareness of this growing race 
consciousness among members of 
the slave group by members of the 
dominant group resulted in such 
retaliatory measures as the tighten- 
ing of legal restriction and the use 
of poor whites as a competitive tool 
in maintaining the subordination- 
superordination pattern. Thus, the 
developing class structure, oriented 
on the basis of color identification, 
further complicated the problem of 
integration and gave rise to a true 
race problem. 

Both the dominant whites and 
the Negro slaves became ‘‘accom- 
modated to their status in the 
social order,’ and, 
‘‘after the system became firmly 
founded, both the whites and blacks 
were born into a patterned situa- 
tion which they did not normally 
contend.’’* However, the increas- 


1J. H. Douglass, A Sociocultural Study 
of the Cape Coloured People of South 
Africa and the American Negro, .(Un- 
published Doctoral Dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1945), p. 83. 

2Ibid., p. 83. 
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ing legal restrictions imposed 
against Negroes—both slave and 
free—may be interpreted as efforts 
to preserve the patterned structure 
‘‘from the impact of changing 
social and economic conditions.’ 

Perhaps more important, socio- 
logically, is the fact that these in- 
creasing restrictions reflected a 
realization by the dominant group 
of the latent conflict that is always 
present when racially and cultural- 
ly divergent groups, in contact, are 
accommodated on a basis of in- 
equality of status. This latent hos- 
tility was manipulated by an out- 
side foree — the ‘‘Northerners’’ 
who ‘‘imposed their will on the 
South’’ in the liberation of the 
Negro slaves. 

The unsystematic nature of this 
liberation, plus conditions that ob- 
tained during the Reconstruction 
period, aided in the developing pat- 
tern of race relations by producing 
a frustrated, embittered and 
unreconstructed dominant class 
throughout the Reconstruction 
South.* The high visibility of the 
newly freed Negroes ‘‘made easily 
ascribable the symbol of color for 
all that was retained in the em- 
bittered attitudes of the whites.’’ 
This ‘‘badge’’ was placed on and 
continues to be culturally inherited 
by the mixed-blood offspring of 
the original slaves.5 

More extensive education, the 
impact of urbanward migration, 
and the growing tendency of the 
American Negro to identify his 
problems with the problems of col- 
ored minorities throughout the 
world, today, are causing him to 
press for fuller participation in the 


3I. C. Brown, The Story of the Amer- 
ican Negro, (New York, 1936). Cited in 
Douglass, ibid., loc. cit. 

4Neither the slaves nor the former 
masters were prepared by education or 
other techniques of sound social engineer- 
ing for such crucial disruption of the 
social structure. On the one hand, the 
freedmen were handicapped by ignor- 
ance, ‘‘the stigma of inferiority,’’ and 
the inability to assume a functional role 
in the economic, political and cultural 
life of the new order. On the other hand, 
the economic ruin suffered by the domin- 
ant group engendered attitudes of hatred 
and bitterness against the freed Negroes, 
as well as their Northern liberators. 

5Douglass, Op. cit., p. 84 


social, economic and political life 
of his milieu. Further, the ten- 
dency of labor to replace the racial 
basis of the American structure 
with the ideology of working class 
solidarity has invited greater pres- 
sure for unrestricted economic com- 
petition. Basie to these growing 
trends appears to be the fact that 
the culture of the American Negro 
is American culture. Thus, there is 
basic the feeling that assimilation 
should be complete rather than par- 
tial. 

A comparable group, from the 
standpoint of parallel development 
and similar natural history may be 
seen in the Cape Coloured people 
of the Union of South Africa. A 
cursory summary of the history of 
the Union of South Africa is indi- 
eative of some of the historical and 
sociological parallels between this 
group and the Negro in the United 
States. 

In 1652, the Dutch East India 
Company, acting on favorable re- 
ports about the area, established a 
permanent settlement at the Cape. 
Later, during the Napoleonic Wars, 
Britain and Holland found them- 
selves in opposite camps. The Cape 
Colony was seized by the British 
fleet. The British later returned 
the Colony to the Dutch, only to 
recapture it in 1806. Finally, in 
1814, the Cape Colony was sold by 
liolland to the British for $27,000,- 
000. 

Unwilling to submit to British 
rule, some 7,000 Dutch settlers 
(Boers) fought their way, against 
hostile native tribes, into the grassy 
plain ‘‘beyond the Orange River.’’ 
Those who survived, finally, were 
able to establish the Dutch Re- 
publics of Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. These republics were 
recognized by the British govern- 
ment. However, by the 1902 Treaty 
of Vereeniging, following British 
success in the Boer War, the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State was lost. In 
1909, the British government 
created the Union of South Africa 
by uniting these two provinces with 
Natal and the Cape province. 

For our present purposes, this 
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aspect of South African history is 
extremely important. In the Cape 
province the Boer settlers are a 
numerical majority over the British 
settlers. Hence they control the 
government.® Moreover, the Cape 
Colcured are concentrated chiefly 
in the Cape Province. This becomes 
even more significant when one re- 
calls that the Boers have never 
udmitted the equality of whites and 
blacks. Further, Boer opposition 
to British liberalism toward the 
black population of South Africa 
has always been a causal factor in 
Boer-British hostility in that area. 
The Boers resented British inter- 
ference in the ‘‘liberation’’ of 
South African Coloured and na- 
tives partly because British ‘‘liber- 
alism’’ was inimical to the inequal- 
ity of status upon which South 
African race relations had been 
structured. 

The status of the Cape Coloured 
people in the social structure of 
the Union accrues partially from 
the fact that they are white-black 
hybrids in an industrial economy 
and descendants of former slaves of 
an agricultural economy. They are 
the product of intermixture between 
European whites and native Hot- 
tentots, with some admixture from 
slaves imported into the Cape Col- 
ony of the Union of South Africa 
from Mozambique, Madagascar and 
the Malay Archipelago. As was 
true in other European coloniza- 
tion movements, the disproportion- 
ate number of white males in the 
population of the early Cape Col- 
ony made cohabitation with the 
slave females inevitable. In many 
instances, the mixed-blood off- 
spring were treated with consider- 
able kindness by their European 
fathers, and it was not uncommon 
for them to be given opportunity 
for cultural advancement over the 
native blacks. 


®It is estimated that of the white 
population, about six in ten are Boers, 
whereas three in ten are of British de- 
seent. ‘‘Of the total population of 
11,392,000, only about one fifth is white. 
The rest consists of Bantu Negroes (some 
7,700,000); Asiaties, mostly East In- 
dians (about 280,000); and the 900,000 
Coloured.’’ See: ‘‘Union of South 
Africa,’’ in World Week, XIV, No. 6 
(March 9, 1949), pp. 89. 
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As a result of being placed in a 
position favorable to assimilation, 
the Cape Coloured became more 
conscious of their identity with the 
dominant group, while, at the same 
time, they came to consider their 
status as being superior to that of 
the natives.’ With increased migra- 
tion of European women from the 
Netherlands to the Cape, attitudes 
toward mixed-bloods changed. The 
natives and slave ‘‘concubines’’ 
were looked upon with distaste by 
Dutch housewives. This disfavor 
extended to the hybrid children of 
former groups. These attitudes 
were intensified and made for the 
further development of caste con- 
sciousness and sentiments of white 
superiority and have been trans- 
mitted to the Boer descendants of 
the Dutch as one of the dominant 
values of their culture. 


As is true in the case of Negro- 
white relations in the United 
States, the tradition of defining 
status in terms of color identity is 
reenforced by legal sanctions.7* Un- 
like the United States, however, the 
government of South Africa is 


7The racial patterning of South Africa 
was further complicated by the develop- 
ment of ‘‘racial islands’’ in the cases 


of the Bastaards and Griquas—black-. 


white hybrids further removed from the 
European strain than the Cape Coloured. 
E. F. Frazier has used the concept 
‘racial islands’ to refer to mixed-blood 
groups in the United States which, 
through endogamous relations and social 
and cultural isolation, have attempted to 
maintain their integrity apart from other 
Negroes. See: E. Franklin Frazier, The 
Negro Family in the United States, 
(Chicago, 1939), pp. 215-245. In the ease 
of South Africa, the presence of these 
groups serves as a further barrier to as- 
similation because of their physical prox- 
imity to the Bantu or Hottentot cultures 
which represent a portion of their racial 
heritage. 

‘alt should be noted that in the United 
States it is not invariably true that tradi- 
tion in Negro-white relations precedes 
and is reenforced by legal sanctions. It 
sometimes happens that the reverse is 
true, i.e., tradition follows in the wake of 
and is buttressed by legal enactments 
which, in effect, establish a pattern in 
race relations. In the case of Plessey vs. 
Ferguson (163-US 537), for example, 
Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, 
predicted that ‘‘The present decision 

- will not only stimulate aggressions 
- . . but (it) will encourage the belief 
that it is possible’’ by means of legis- 
lation to establish traditions of diserimin- 
ation and segregation in areas of race 
relations where no legal sanctions exist. 


manifestly a champion of the white 
supremacy pattern. The National- 
ist (primarily Boer) party rode 
into power, in the 1948 national 
elections, on a platform of white 
(Boer) supremacy and strict racial 
segregation. Dr. D.* F. Daniel, 
Nationalist party leader who suc- 
ceeded to the Prime Ministry in 
1948, had established, previously 
the unequivocal position of his 
party. In 1942, he made public the 
draft of a constitution for a pro- 
posed republic in which the Dutch 
would reign as the ‘‘master race.’’ 
Similar to the pattern operating 
in the United States, on the other 
hand, is the nature of labor strati- 
fication in the Union of South 
Africa. At the top are the skilled 
and ‘white-collar’ European work- 
ers. These are followed by the 
unskilled European workers; the 
Asiatiecs; the Coloured (unskilled 
workers and craftsmen) ; and fin- 
ally, the native unskilled workers 
in that order. The Asiatics are 
East Indian workers, concentrated, 
chiefly, in the province of Natal. 
Hence, in the Cape province, the 
Cape Coloured people form the 
intermediate group, even in the 
matter of labor stratification. The 
matter of wages and other indices 
of socio-economic status follow a 
similar pattern of stratification.® 


As is true in the case of the 
United States, under the impact of 
urbanization and all that it implies 
in terms of increased mobility— 
more extensive education and in- 
creased participation in economic 
competition—there has evolved a 
more intense race consciousness 
among the Coloured South African 
population. Correlatively, there 
has emerged a type of leadership 
that is constantly pressing for 
closer integration of the nonwhite 
population into the total social 
structure and a more meaningful 
voice in the determination of the 
destiny of South African people 
of color. A statement attributed 
to Dr. Alfred B. Xuma, President- 
General of the African National 


8H. C. Grattan, ‘‘The Future of 
Afriea,’’ Harpers Magazine, No. 1115, 
(April, 1943), p. 493. 
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Congress, is indicative of this grow- 
ing trend. Dr. Xuma is reported to 
have made the following statement 
to A. T. Steele, New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent, in reaction 
to the Fagan Report :® 


The worst feature of the 
Fagan report is that it offers a 
palliative and nothing more. It 
is accurate in its findings but it 
lacks vision and social outlook. 
It tries to find a solution within 
the present intolerable frame- 
work of segregation and racial 
discrimination. It does not mean 
much because it fails to get down 
to fundamentals. 

Thus striking sociological par- 
aliels are to be seen in the origins, 
economic and social positions of 
the Cape Coloured and the Negro 
in the United States. Both groups 
originated out of the circumstances 
of exploitation and slavery which, 
in each instance, made paramount 
in their development a status of 
subordination and psychological in- 
feriority. In the instance of both 
groups, the variable of color became 
of symbolic cultural significance 
in status ascription and became 
linked to the inferior status which 
the two groups came to occupy in 
the social structure.’ The result 
developed that the symbol of in- 
feriority became nearly indistin- 
guishable from the status which the 
groups occupied. In each situation, 
then, the phenomenon of ‘‘color- 
easte’’ became the major socio-cul- 
tural framework which permeated 
all intergroup interaction. 

From an historical point of view, 
circumstances surrounding the 


®*This was the 1948 report of a six-man 
commission, made under the direction of 


H. A. Fagan. It was a result of more 
than a year’s study of ‘‘urban slums, 
native pass laws and other conditions 
growing out of the large-scale move- 
ment of Africans from. their native re- 
serves toward the .. . big cities.’’ See: 
(New York Times, March 26, 1948). 

10In both the Union of South Africa 
and in the United States, it appears that 
the ascribed social inferiority of the 
darker groups developed, through psycho- 
logical manipulation, into ascribed bio- 
logical inferiority. Thus, sexual taboos 
developed which served as reenforcements 
of the color-caste-like structuralization, 
and within themselves provided bases for 
further rationalizations in support of the 
social structure. 
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emancipation of the Natives in the 
Union of South Africa and the 
Emancipation of the American 
Negroes served, in each case, to 
heighten antagonisms between the 
dominant and subordinate groups. 
In part, this may be attributed to 
the fact that both groups were 
‘‘liberated’’ under conditions of 
hostility, coupled with a lack of 
preparation of the society for such 
drastic transformation in the status 
of the subordinate groups. In the 
ease of the Union of South Africa, 
the British freed the Natives as a 
kind of retaliatory measure against 
the Dutch (Boers) ; whereas in the 
United States, the ‘‘North’’ em- 
ployed essentially the same tech- 
nique against the ‘‘South’’ in the 
Civil War. 

To the defeated, in each ease, the 
sudden elevation of prior slaves to 
the status of legal equality was met 
with resistance and counter-tech- 
niques in which the freed became 
victimized as a result of their being 
symbolic of defeat. With passing 
generations, legends, myths and 
other techniques rooted in the sen- 
timent of chauvinism reenforced 
the attitudes of hostility, so that 
resentment toward the Negroes in 
the United States and the Cape 
Coloured (including the Natives 
in this instance) became perpetu- 
ated, if not, in time, of fluctuating 
intensity. 


Thus, the bases of intergroup 
hostility, in both instances, are to 
be found in (1) the historical fact 


of the westward expansion of 
Kurope ,which resulted in misce- 
genation between Europeans and 
Africans; (2) the developing pat- 
terns of superordination-subordina- 
tion between the whites and blacks ; 
(3) the identification of color with 
status; and (4) the historical cir- 
cumstances surrounding emancipa- 
tion of the former slaves in which 
the latter were victimized. Other 
factors also operated similarly in 
both cases, such as the distinct 
differences between physical types 
and cultural backgrounds, each of 
which may be conceived of as being 
effective hurdles in achieving group 
cohesion. 


From an ecological point of view, 
the sociologist would expect that 
under the impelling influence of the 
struggle for higher status and 
fuller integration into the socio- 
economic life of their respective 
cultures, Social groups would 
gravitate to those areas where they 
can best survive. This phenomenon, 
in certain respects, has been true in 
the instances of both groups here 
being considered. Population 
trends indicate that both groups 
have been migrating to those areas 
where opportunities are relatively 
greater and where more liberality 
in attitudes toward them is evi- 
denced. In the case of the Cape 
Coloured, the movement to urban 
areas has been gradual, but it rep- 
resents a distinct trend, as reflected 
in their vast concentration in the 
Cape Province. With the Ameri- 
can Negro, the same trend is in- 
creasingly in evidence. American 
Negroes are moving to the city and 
out of the South (the area con- 
ceived to be most dysphoric) .™ 

In the urban experience, how- 
ever, a large percentage of each 
group has been subjected to the 
conditions of overcrowding, lack of 
sanitation and to other dysgenic 
influences. Similarly, each group 
has encountered the same _ tech- 
niques of resistance against efforts 
to gain a foothold in the urban 
clime. These techniques have taken 
the form of racial restrictive cove- 
nants, zoning ordinances, organ- 
ized pressure from vested groups, 
and residential concentration in 
areas of obsolescence.'* Infant mor- 
tality rates for each group are 
higher than those for the white or 
European segments of the popula- 
tions, and life expectancy rates are 
shorter. Birth rates for each group 
are approaching parity with those 
of the majority group. Similarly, 
both groups are decreasing in terms 
of relative proportions to the total 


11Estimates indicate a total net migra- 
tion of approximately 1,750,000 Negroes 
from the South for the period 1910-1940. 
See: J. H. Douglass and A. N. Whiting, 
‘*An Approach to Negro-white Rela- 
tions,’’ Phylon, X, No. 2 (July, 1949), 
p. 148. 

12Robert C. Weaver, The Negro 
Ghetto, (New York, 1948), pp. 211-230. 
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population. Other indices of per- 
sonal and social disorganization, 
such as homicide and delinquency, 
are very much in evidence for both 
groups. 

In economic development, both 
groups, originating out of a slave 
economy, entered slowly into the 
total economic fabric of their re- 
spective societies. For many years 
after their emancipations, the Cape 
Coloured and the Negroes in the 
United States were found in heav- 
iest proportions in agricultural and 
personal service occupations. Other 
elements of the population act as 
serious competitors to each group. 
As we have seen, the Cape Coloured 
must compete with the poorer 
European, the Asiatic, and the 
Native. In the United States, the 
Negro competes with the Native 
whites, the foreign born whites, the 
Asiatics, and, more recently, the 
Mexicans. 

In seeking to make their way into 
industry, both groups sought to 
join the budding Trade Union 
movement, but each, for a consider- 
able period, was ‘‘frozen out.’’ 
Being thus excluded, they were 
forced either to create their own 
unions or resort to ‘‘undereutting’’ 
in the role of scabs, until such time 
as the unions realized that it was 
to their advantage to exclude these 
potential workers. 

In the Union of South Africa, 
the unlimited supply of Native 
labor brought into being a labor 
policy based on so-called ‘‘civil- 
jzed’’ standards which in essence 
meant that only European whites 
were ‘‘civilized.’’ Although, in 
America no official legal enactments 
established ‘‘civilized’’ labor, un- 
officially, for a considerable period, 
certain areas of work became con- 
ceptualized as ‘‘black jobs.’’ In 
the United States, however, it is 
assumed by some observers that a 
‘levelling off’’ is taking place be- 
tween the Negro group and other 
elements of the population as a con- 
comitant of the white population’s 
giving to traditional Negro jobs 
sufficient dignity to remove certain 
of the earlier held rationalizations. 
In the Union, the large supply of 
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Native labor is sufficient to make 
the Coloured people much more in- 
secure in their employment possi- 
bilities than the Negro in the 
United States. 

In reference to the social posi- 
tions of the two groups in their 
respective societies, other interest- 
ing uniformities are in evidence. 
Historically, for both groups, class 
membership has been tied up with 
the variables of color, percentage 
of intermixture with the super- 
ordinate group, and proximity to 
the symbolism of the dominant 
group. In time, these factors came 
to be deemphasized. However, once 
the classes became structured, num- 
erous psychological and social tech- 
niques, such as emphasizing the 
importance of family-class origin, 
education, occupation, ete., were 
utilized to maintain the social 
structure. As in other social sys- 
tems, persons in lower classes were 
accorded status to the extent to 
which their standards approxi- 
mated those of the highest class. 

In the instance of both the Cape 
Coloured and the Negro, however, 
the classes which developed within 
the respective groups did not look 
up to classes within their own 
groups as much as they looked 
across to functionally correspond- 
ing classes in the dominant groups. 
Functionally, therefore, the class 
patterns of both the Negro and the 
Cape Coloured groups correspond 
roughly to the comparable classes 
in the superordinate groups. Fur- 
ther evidence of this phenomenon 
is apparent in the attitudes of the 
classes of both groups. Upper class 
individuals feel ‘‘better’’ than the 
individuals maintaining middle or 
iower class positions. Within their 
respective class structures there ap- 
pears to be as much prejudice and 
resentment as there is applying 
between the respective class strug- 
tures and the class structure of the 
dominant groups. This situation, 
no doubt, heightens the feeling of 
insecurity for both the Cape Col- 
oured and the Negro in the United 
States. There is little doubt that 
the members of both groups are 
thus ‘‘marginal’’ persons in many 


respects. Adjustments, therefore, 
become even more difficult because 
of their duality. Both groups, in 
effect, are ‘‘microcosms’’ of their 
larger ‘‘macrocosms’’ and adjust- 
ments must proceed accordingly. 

As a result of the ‘‘race-con- 
sciousness’’ of both groups, as 
manifested in their struggle for 
‘*integration,’’ their social posi- 
tions may properly be termed 
minorities, both groups have 
evolved techniques of semi-isolation 
from the dominant group (in part 
voluntary). This has resulted in 
(1) heightening compensatory be- 
havior, (2) retarding the process 
of racial intermixture, and (3) 
maintaining the ever-present po- 
tential race conflict between them 
and the majority group. 

In their struggle for higher 
status and integration, both groups 
meet segregation and discrimina- 
tion as evidences of the unwilling- 
ness of the majority group to re- 
linquish its dominant position in 
the social structure. Disfranchise- 
ment in the United States; lynch- 
ing; separate schools, hospitals, 
transportation facilities, recrea- 
tion ; and other such situations face 
the Negro. In the Union of South 
Africa, the ban against intermar- 
riage; the Civilized Labor Policy; 
separate schools, hospitals, trans- 
portation facilities; Burgher rights 
(Citizenship rights); inheritance 
of certain properties—are situa- 
tions with which the Coloured have 
to cope. Singularly, however, in 
both the Union of South Africa 
and in the United States, the pat- 
terns of segregation and discrim- 
ination are not uniform against 
the colored minorities." 


13In the Boer provinces, Coloured peo- 
ple have not enjoyed full political rights 
at any time. In the Transvaal, Coloured 
persons are segregated by law. They 
may not reside upon the land of property 
owners except under the contract for 
personal services. In the Orange Free 
State, Coloured are excluded from the 
towns except when working as inden- 
tured servants. They are compelled by 
local authority to live in certain areas 
and to be governed by special regula- 
tions. Any Coloured person who lives 
within the jurisdiction of a local author- 
ity and works for himself, rather than a 
European, requires a special certificate 
costing five shillings per month. Minis- 
ters, teachers, traders and professional 
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From a review of the similarities 
in the development and structure 
of the racial situations in the Union 
of South Africa and in the United 
States, certain significant conclu- 
sions and generalizations may be 
drawn. Apparently one of the most 
significant observations, in refer- 
ence to these areas, is that race or 
color identification is the most im- 
portant single variable affecting 
the totality of group relationships. 
That status is correlated with color 
identification makes the phenom- 
enon of color-caste the most signi- 
ficant bifurcation in these social 
structures. From this observation, 
it is apparent, in general terms, 
that where color has taken on socio- 
cultural symbolism there is nearly 
a direct relationship between the 
color or ‘‘race’’ of an individual 
and his socio-economic level, with 
the result that, in general, the 
greater the divergence from the 
ethnie characteristics of the domin- 
ant group the lower the socio-econ- 
omic scale on which the divergent 
individual labors.’1* The reverse of 
this phenomenon, likewise holds 
true, i.e., the closer the divergent 
individual resembles approximates 
the ethnic characteristics of the 
dominant group, the higher the 
socio-economic plane accorded him. 

Irrespective of the factor of 
divergence, however, the somewhat 
unique feature of the color-caste 
structure is that a ‘‘ceiling’’ ap- 
plies, beneath which, in general, all 
members of the subordinate group 
are confined. This ‘‘ceiling’’ level 
of the structure becomes the most 
critical area of potential intergroup 
conflict and hostility, for members 
of the subordinate group attempt 
to elevate the ceiling while mem- 





men may secure certificates of exemp- 
tion, but they must produce them to any 
policeman upon demand. Throughout 
the Union, the Minister of Railways has 
the power to reserve railway coaches for 
members of particular races and to re- 
strict such members to space so reserved. 
In the Transvaal, Coloured are required 
to pay a Poll tax of five shillings per 
year. For the Natives within the Union 
certain of these conditions are aggra- 
vated. The ‘‘Pass’’ system is a case 
in point. 


14This situation is a general condition 
and does not refer to the exceptions. 
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bers of the majority group contin- 
uously attempt to keep the ceiling 
depressed, or as a floor beneath 
which the subordinate group is rele- 
gated. Apparently, it is most often 
the more easily identifiable hybrid, 
or those persons who historically 
have been closest to the dominant 
group in terms of cultural partici- 
pation for whom the desire for ceil- 
ing elevation is most intense. 

For purposes of implementing 
the color-caste structuralization, it 
appears that an elaborate fabric- 
work of segregation and discrimin- 
ation is instituted as a technique 
for reenforcing the established 
patterns of superordination-subor- 
dination. Segregation thus _be- 
comes synonymous with color-caste, 
and in its operation becomes both 
an implementing and reenforcing 
technique. Discrimination, which 
gives further sanction to segrega- 
tion, emerges as the guardian of 
the established ‘‘etiquette’’ of race 
relations. The role of prejudice in 
this total configuration is that of a 
socio-psychological mechanism by 
means of which members of the 
superordinate group categorize and 
react toward all members of the 
subordinate group in ways which 
are acceptable to the discrimination 
patterns. Hence, in societies struc- 
tured as herein described, inter- 
group relations are encumbered by 
societal definitions of color-caste 
identification. 


Thus, the Union of South Africa 
and the United States represent 
areas of race and culture contact 
in which color-caste operates as a 
major variable, and in which sim- 
ilar patterns of interaction have 
operated in effecting the socio-cul- 
tural structure. Consistent with 
one of the hypotheses of this paper, 
the nature of race problems in the 
two areas shows striking similari- 
ties. Since the sociologist is inter- 
ested in dissimilarities as well as 
similarities, it should be noted that 
the degree of similarity in the 
nature of race problems in the two 
areas has been conditioned by the 


operation of certain dissimilar 
variables. Some of the more signi- 
ficant of these are as follows: (1) 
The Negro minorities of the Union 
of South Africa remain in rela- 
tively close proximity to their 
original culture, whereas the Negro 
in the United States has been re- 
moved from his original culture 
and has been forced to take on the 
culture of the dominant group; 
(2) In the Union inequality of 
status for the Coloured and Native 
population groups is a basic ele- 
ment in government ideology, and 
legal enactments enforce the im- 
plementation of that ideology; in 
the United States equality of status 
for the Negro is manifestly ex- 
pressed in the Constitution as an 
inherent part of government ideo- 
logy; but that ideology is not al- 
ways enforced by legal enactments ; 
and (3) in the United States, the 
Negro enjoys a greater degree of 
mobility (both vertical and hori- 
zontal), partially, from freedom to 
urban environment, while in the 
Union there are restrictions that 
limit the extent of urbanization of 
the Coloured and Native groups. 


In reference to the subsidiary 
hypothesis—i.e.—solution to prob- 
iems of racial and cultural minori- 
ties in such areas, it appears that a 
more adequate comprehension of 
the process operative in the class of 
human phenomena described would 
suggest a non-categoric (in terms 
of color or ‘‘race’’) approach as a 
valid frame of reference. This 
would involve the development of 
patterns of intergroup interaction 
based on acceptance of individuals 
apart from their ethnic identifi- 
eation. 

The area of economic participa- 
tion presents, perhaps, one of the 
most promising areas for applying 
such a non-categoric approach. In 
the instances of the Union of South 
Africa and the United States, it is 
apparent that, even in the midst of 
the rigid segregation-discrimina- 
tion-prejudice pattern of the two 
societies, increasing evidence re- 
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veals the diminishing nature of 
categorie intergroup reactions in 
the area of economic activity. Such 
evidence may be found in the vari- 
ance in treatment of persons of the 
subordinate groups in this sphere 
of interaction. Also, in the United 
States, the recent FEPC statutes 
in the various states, and the in- 
creased participation in Union ac- 
tivity are indicative of this trend. 
No doubt, that in the Union of 
South Africa, as industry expands, 
and requires specialized training in 
techniques, the same kind of pheno- 
menon will inevitably manifest 
itself. The Fagan report, for ex- 
ample, took cognizance of the need 
for the fuller participation in econ- 
omic activity by all elements of the 
population. 


As Couthino has said in reference 
to the Brazilian racial situation, 
‘it involves the problems of edu- 
cation and of improving standards 
of living . . . it is not a race prob- 
lem.’’!5 Under conditions of maxi- 
mum labor utilization in industrial- 
ization, increased horizontal, and 
more particularly vertical mobility 
takes place. Such a situation makes 
possible a higher degree of assimi- 
lation of all elements of the popu- 
lation in terms of skill rather than 
in terms of ethnic identification. To 
this extent, individuals are increas- 
ingly ascribed status on the basis of 
occupational class. To the extent 
that peoples share the same status 
ascription are they alike. Their 
problems become identical and a 
new type of solidarity is evidenced, 
orientated on the basis of oceupa- 
tional class identification. In such 
circumstances, the motives of con- 
flict receive a different orientation 
as a result of their new combina- 
tion. Thus class interests cut across 
racial or ethnic interests and con- 
flict motivation proceeds accord- 
ingly. Groups under such cir- 
cumstances compete as classes and 
not as races, and conceivably, ‘‘ rage 
problems,’’ as such, do not exist. 


15Alfrano Couthino, ‘‘ Laboratory of 
Civilization,’’ (Negro Digest, 1943). 
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This year the motley crew of 
detractors of Negro History Week 
produced strange bed - fellows. 
Some were subtle, others clumsy, 
but all were agreed on one thing. 
The time had come to dispose of 
Negro History (Feb. 12 to 19th). 

The study of Negro History as a 
separate discipline, and even those 
infant courses of study variously 
known as ‘‘Contributions,’’ ‘‘ Inter- 
group Relations,’’ etc., no longer 
had a place among formal curric- 
ulum. Weeks set aside no longer 
had a place among the 52 weeks. 
Considerable heat was engendered 
and often the debates became acri- 
monious. The pros and cons of 
Negro History Week were heard 
everywhere, from the breakfast 
table to the barber shop, from the 
press, over the airways. Everyone 
was qualified to take a stand and 
everyone did. 

Many held the practise to be 
quite useless - - others downright 
harmful. Now that some of the 
tumult has died down, it seems ap- 
propriate to probe into the causes 
of the attitudes engendered. 

Certainly other weeks set aside, 
designated to honor this and that, 
do not stir up so much feeling. In 
1926 an obscure but sincere and 
scholarly student of the problem 
hit on what was generally con- 
sidered a fitting method of creating 
an inereased interest in the con- 
tributions made by Negroes and 
the part they played in the coun- 
try’s history. No one questioned 
then and, strange thing is, no one 
questions now the need to call at- 
tention to these universally omitted 
pages of the history books. 

Negro History Week was first 
proposed and sponsored by the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History which had been 
founded by Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son and his little group of believers 
in Chicago in 1915. It was accepted 
by schools, churches, heads of muni- 
cipalities, and by proclamation set 
aside by governors, mayors, and 
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other personages of good will. How- 
ever, those opposed now feel that it 
all should be abolished, ‘‘It has 
served its time.’’ One might rea- 
sonably ask what brought about 
this decision from the point of 
view of chronology. Has an Anti- 
Lynching Bill been passed? Has 
the FEPC legislation been made 
a reality? Has segregation been 
done away with? And most im- 
portant of all, have all of the his- 
tory books been changed? 

However, while signally lacking 
in observation and sensitivity some 
of the skeptics were honest when 
they asked: Is such a device neces- 
sary’? And if it is, is a week set 
aside for the purpose the best way 
to accomplish the goals sought? All 
agree that it would require a series 
of weeks, covering a period of years 
to tell the complete untold story of 
the Negro’s contributions. But 
should the magnitude and enormity 
of the subject frighten everyone 
away? Is this setting aside of a 
particular period actually harmful 
and objectionable? Is it a Jim 
Crow device which will retard the 
attainment of that long-sought-for 
goal, full integration? Are such 
divisions in the study of history, 
according to race—false and arti- 
ficial and a further aid to setting 
the Negro apart? And finally, if 
these detractors have their way 
and we are returned to the Pre- 
Carter G. Woodson period, is there 
a law or edict or other control, that 
they have to offer for a substitute ? 
Of course, this last question is un- 
fair, the answer is too apparent, so 
we shall forego it. 

To return then to the arguments 
against compartmentalizations of 
history, — according to ethnic 
group. An effort will be made to 
explore these claims and counter- 
claims: (a) in terms of the detrac- 
tors and their aims and objectives, 
and (b) in terms of utility and the 
curriculum. 

As to the personalities who in- 
jected themselves into the discus- 










sion, as previously observed, they 
are a strange assortment. For ex- 
ample, there are those exhibiting 
frankly anti-Negro bias. Those 
who, in their text books, editorial 
policies, over their radio hook-ups, 
or by their way of life, have made 
things so that the distorted, harm- 
ful stereotypes or rank ignorance 
of the Negro’s role in America pre- 
vails. There is one large radio 
chain (ABC) that has been signi- 
ficantly indifferent to its demo- 
eratic obligations with regard to 
Negroes on all levels of its opera- 
tions, in its employment policies, 
and in its entertainment Negroes 
are not given even meagerest con- 
sideration. Instead, this company 
has used its powerful medium of 
mass communication either to ig- 
nore the Negro or to foul the air 
with the perpetuation of the hate- 
ful myths and stereotypes that the 
Negro History celebration is pro- 
jected to correct. In New York 
the Committee for the Negro in 
the Arts suggested to this chain 
the possibility of a special Negro 
History Week broadcast. They 
responded : , 

‘*We have no special plans for 
the observance ... . just as 
we plan no special observance 
through the year for an exclus- 
ively Caucasian History Week 
or any other such feature which 
would designate one race from 
another in this nation.’’ 

They then piously added: ‘‘ We be- 
lieve that in a democracy of our 
kind all men should be color blind 
in matters such as this.’’ 

In the light of their own failure 
to be color blind as is consonant 
with ‘‘a democracy (sic) of our 
kind,’’ the cynical hypocrisy of 
these utterances is painfully ap- 
parent. In short, their protesta- 
tions would carry more conviction 
if they would themselves work to- 
ward making Negro History Week 
celebrations unnecessary. 

However, all objection to Negro 
History Week did not come from 
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irresponsible or profit - hungry 
white supremacy sources. New 
York’s largest Negro newspaper 
was definitely in the anti-Negro 
History week corner. They carried 
a banner headline to the effect that 
‘‘Negro History Week Was a 
Flop,’’ adding that ‘‘not one 
Metropolitan college is observing 
the week officially.’’ This sad ob- 
servation was the result of a 
‘‘survey,’’ allegedly conducted by 
the paper, ‘‘to indicate the status 
of Negro history on a local level.’’ 
This prominently placed article, 
while angled against Negro History 
Week, rather ingenuously added 
that ‘‘observances were undertaken 
by the student body, not the college 
administration.’’ (Undoubtedly this 
reporter was not wise in the ways 
of colleges. Observances are gener- 
ally undertaken by the student 


, 


body and they are never under- 
taken without the endorsement of 
the college administration). 

The article went on-to point out 
that despite widespread publicity, 
69% of the colleges said that ‘‘they 


had never heard of the week.’’ 
Well, of course, with publicity of 
the sort given the project by this 
paper, it is no wonder many denied 
any affiliation with it. The editor 
of this same sheet had dedicated 
his lead editorial to the abolish- 
ment of Negro History Week and 
called it a ‘‘side show,’’ adding 
with emphasis: ‘‘It is time to get 
rid of Negro History Week Cele- 
brations.’’ The next week an en- 
thusiastic alleged reader wrote in 
urging that a campaign be started 
‘*to have this disgraceful week 
wiped off the books.’’ This is un- 
doubtedly the year’s prize example 
of putting the cart before the horse. 

With such publicity one can soon 
expect colleges and all others con- 
cerned with public opinion (which 
unfortunately is molded by even 
this type of journalism) to shy 
away from the celebration. Sixty- 
nine per cent of the colleges, ac- 
cording to this ‘‘survey,’’ said they 
had never heard of the week. How- 
ever, we are merely told of five 
‘phone calls made to five univer- 
sities. There are seventy or so 


colleges in New York City and 
many within a subway ride. The 
author personally participated in a 
half dozen Negro History Week 
celebrations, and turned down in- 
vitations to as many more. 

Our press surveyor of Negro His- 
tory Week practices seemed really 
impressed when he encountered 
‘‘Professor’’ Nathan Resnick of 
Long Island University who is al- 
leged to have told him: 

‘‘T thought how I would feel 
if I were a Negro student and 
saw myself on view in the library 
for one single week in the year. 
I told myself that I would feel 
like hell.’’ 

Mr. Resnick then denounced Negro 
History Week as ‘‘a cheap chauv- 
inistic trick and an insult to the 
Negro.’’ The next week an alert 
reader replied: 

‘*‘T feel that one of the most 
interesting incidents to grow out 
of Negro History Week comes 
from your headlined story: 
‘Long Island University Profes- 
sor Denounces Negro History 
Week’. . . I do not mean to be 
prudish about the unprofessional 
language .. . But I wondered if 
the good professor also objects to 
Jewish Book Week, Jewish Book 
Club, Jewish Book Company, 
Jewish Book Council, Jewish 
Book Guild, Jewish Pocket 
Books, and even Jewish Braille; 
and even Jewish History Week. 
It seems to me he must go thru 
life feeling mighty low.’’ 

The newspaper grudgingly added 
that at the College of the City of 
New York ‘‘the college NAACP 
Chapter sponsored the school’s lone 
celebration,—an evidently hastily 
thrown together program; the ob- 
servance featured speakers com- 
paratively unknown.’’ Now it cer- 
tainly seems appropriate that the 
NAACP College Chapter should 
sponsor the celebration and it 
might have been encouragement to 
spurring greater effort had more 
positive details been given. As an 
afterthought, the reader is in- 
formed that New York City Super- 
intendent of Schools Jansen ‘‘has 
ordered that Negro History Week 
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be observed.’’ Right here the chil- 
dren of New York’s over eight 
million population are reached. 

Finally one Negro detractor went 
on the air and proclaimed to the 
world that unequivocally it was 
time, to use his words, ‘‘to scrap 
Negro History Week.’’ He then 
added (as though they were mutu- 
ally exclusive) : ‘‘We want Amer- 
ican History presented as the total 
record of the past activities and 
experiences of all groups and races. 
We do not want it presented from 
any special angle.’’ 

Well of course this is what we all 
want. But the question is do we 
get it? Is it not precisely because 
there is, and always has been, so 
much specially angled history that 
the device was created in the first 
place? And further, by abolishing 
the little toe-hold of recognition 
this provides, will the desired goal, 
as articulated by this commentator, 
be reached any sooner? This com- 
mentator, in his crusade for the 
end of the Negro History Week 
celebration supported his argument 
with a quotation from Booker T. 
Washington, who, he said, advised 
that we ‘‘forget the color line’’ 
(Of course, there was probably 
never a Negro born who was not 
perfectly willing to do this). Then 
the Negro is given the gratuitous 
advice as the commentator ends 
with this clincher (still quoting 
Booker T. Washington)—‘‘to be 
ladies and gentlemen, kind, useful, 
and moral.’’ 

Unfortunately, experience has 
shown that no amount of Chester- 
fieldian manners or Emily Post is 
going to help. In this case the 
student who told the newspaper 
regarding Negro History Week: 
*‘Tf you are not doing something 
for yourself no one else is going 
to be bothered with you,’’ is better 
followed than the Southern sage 
who expressed sentiments more ap- 
propriate to his time and locality. 
An interesting thing about this 
obseure radio broadcast, it was 
picked up by the sedate (white) 
Herald-Tribune and given two 
columns of space on their editorial 
page. It is a safe bet that the 

(Continued on page 165) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Children Still 
Neglected 


The most urgent appeals ad- 
dressed to the office of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History come from those who 
are required to teach children in 
the lower grades. These requests 
by a large majority are for plays 
adapted to the capacity of children 
on these low levels. It is discourag- 
ing to both the national office and 
to these inquirers when they must 
be informed that there are not 
many plays based on the achieve- 
ments of the Negro and brought 
within the reach of children who 
ean scarcely read and write. It is 
well to say again to such inquirers, 
however, that they do not exhaust 
all the remedies at hand to supply 
this need. The very inquirers seek- 
ing such simple dramatizations 
have on hand such simplified books 
as Fauset’s, For Freedom, a num- 
ber of stories by Arna Bontemps, 
Helen A. Whiting’s Negro Folk 
Tales, and Derricotte, Turner and 
Roy’s Word Pictures of the Great. 
By using a little imagination any 
of these stories may be worked into 
a simple play. Enterprising teach- 
ers throughout the country have 
solved this problem in this way by 
changing a narrative to drama. 

In the ease of African Myths, 
similar results are possible. From 
certain stories in this book teachers 
have staged dramatizations which 
left deep impressions on large audi- 
ences because of the effective way 
in which the life of the African 
natives may thereby be dramatized. 
They make special use of the eighty 
proverbs found in African Myths, 
and thereby emphasize especially 
the wisdom and the philosophy of 
the natives of the so-called dark 
continent. It is hoped therefore 
that teachers will employ their re- 
sources at hand. The adaptation of 
books on the Negro to the capacity 
of children on the lower levels is 
something new, and it will require 
much time yet for those especially 
interested to supply this need. It 
must be borne in mind moreover, 


that most books on the Negro deal 
mainly with the race problem, and 
such literature should not be intro- 
duced prematurely to youthful 
minds. 


Questions 


How would you compare the civili- 
zation of Africa with that of 
Europe? Has Europe learned any- 
thing from Africa? Has Africa 
learned anything from Europe? 
How about America with respect 
to Africa? 

The progress of man is measured 
by his advancement in finding a 
way to make a living, establishing 
social ‘and political institutions, 
religion and morals, language and 
literature, art and refinement, and 
science and philosophy. Have 
Africans achieved anything un- 
usual along any of these lines? 
Recently a club undertaking the 
study of the Negro’s past was ad- 
vised by an African missionary, 
now back in the United States, to 
confine their study altogether to 
the present status and what it in- 
dicates for the future, inasmuch 
as the Natives of Africa have not 
achieved anything worth while. Do 
you agree with this missionary? 
Have you read the story of 
Thomas Day? What does it mean 
with respect to the West Indies? 
The colonies along the Atlantic? 
How do you account for the ar- 
tistic bent of Thomas Day? Men- 
tion other Negroes in the colonies 
who were likewise gifted. Where 
may evidences of their fine work- 
manship be found today? 

What have you learned about 
French West Africa? In what part 
of the continent is it found? Who 
are the most numerous Natives? 
What are their occupations? What 
parts of French West Africa do 
you consider the most productive? 
Who were the conquerors of this 
vast territory? Have the French 
found there the much-talked-of 
gold mentioned from time imme- 
morial? 

Why do so many Negroes laud 
Frederick Douglass? What did he 
do to merit such praise? How 
would you compare his contribu- 
tion with that of Booker T. Wash- 
ington? Americans, as a rule, 
never refer to Douglass except as 
a mediocre figure in history. Do 
you accept this low estimate of the 
man? What are the facts in this 
case? 

When should the study of the 
Negro’s present status and back- 
ground be taken up in the elemen- 
tary school? And by what meth- 
od? In the junior high school? In 
the senior high school? One 
teacher insists that the study of the 
Negro seriously should not begin 
until the student has finished 
high school and college and has 
entered upon graduate work in 


some university. Do you agree 
with this lady? 

How should Negro History Week 
be celebrated? How many out of 
a hundred celebrating it catch the 
right spirit of the originator? 
Has the spellbinding orator and 
race leader any place in the cele- 
bration of Negro History Week? 
Recently the Jews have inaugur- 
ated Jewish History Week. Why? 


Book of the Month 


African Dependencies, by Nwankwo 
Chukwuemeka (New York: The Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press, 1950, Price 
$3.50) is an interesting volume. This 
book is a challenge to the Negro youth 
of the United States. Here you have an 
African who had little or no oppor- 
tunity in his own land. He came to 
America, educated himself, and se- 
cured a position of teaching mechan- 
ical engineering at Howard Univer- 
sity, the leading institution of learning 
of the Negroes in the world. He is still 
a young man. If an African in the so- 
called benighted land can rise from 
below zero and make _ himself a 
thinker, an author, and a leader in a 
little more than a generation, what 
should we expect from persons of 
African blood on this side, who, al- 
though handicapped, have so many 
more opportunities ? 

This book, moreover, is one of solid 
parts. It makes the usual plea for 
better opportunities for the Natives of 
Africa, but it gives a survey of the re- 
sources, commerce, and industries to 
show how the Natives may be elevated 
and taught to develop their own coun- 
try for the benefit of the masses. Like 
all Africans who have known the evils 
of the European exploiters, he de- 
plores the fact that, although Nigeria, 
his homeland, is one of abundance, it 
is so subject to imperialistic control 
that the Natives die of poverty. There 
is no excuse for such a condition in a 
land capable of producing palm oil, 
ground-nuts, cocoa, cotton, tin, iron, 
hard woods, and many other things 
which await production. The author 
therefore reads into the charter of the 
United Nations his interpretation of 
trusteeship. It should mean the pro- 
tection of the Natives in the effort to 
make their country economically inde- 
pendent. He seems to think that the 
disinclination of the leading powers of 
the United Nations to interfere seri- 
ously with the holdings of France, 
England, and other European powers 
in Africa can be overcome. 

While this one book may not give 
the last word and supply the only urge 
to such a change in colonial policy, it 
may do as much to win a beachhead 
on a brighter shore for colonials. The 
author’s suggestions and recommen- 
dations are supported by discussion 
of the role of trading companies 
in Nigeria, the merchants operating 
locally and the faulty administration 
which has proved to be expensive not 
only to Nigeria but to the British Em- 
pire as well. 
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NEW JERSEY, NEW LABORATORY 
IN RACE RELATIONS 


Among the favorite sons pre- 
sented as presidential candidates at 
the Republican Convention of ’48 
was a tall, slim, youthful looking 
man who looked like a typical 
business man. He had no national 
reputation as a politician, but be- 
hind this man was a record as 
governor of New Jersey which 
the state delegation was proud to 
present. Unlike Stassen and Dewey, 
he has made no effort to attract 
national attention, but fewer men 
can be considered a greater threat 
to the moss-back conservatism of 
the Republican party than Alfred 
Driscoll, re-elected governor of 


New Jersey. 

Driscoll has acquired a habit of 
making significant speeches to state 
audiences, some of which have be- 
gun to receive national attention. 
One of the most significant speeches 


was one in which he stated that he 
wanted the state of New Jersey to 
be regarded as a laboratory to 
prove that a state government can 
do more for the welfare of Amer- 
ican citizens than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In this speech he revealed 
his distaste for a highly centralized 
Federal system functioning where 
a state system can adequately fune- 
tion. In his effort to turn New 
Jersey into a model state, he had 
the support of articulate groups 
within the state to make spectacu- 
lar progress in the field of race 
relations. 

The progress in race relations in 
New Jersey can be considered re- 
markable in the light of the fact 
that just a few years ago the gen- 
eral lot of its Negro citizens was 
so bad that Negro leaders called 
it the Mississippi of the north. 
Though New Jersey ranked high 
among the states in education, 
health and general culture, the 
state had seemingly ignored the 
second class status of its citizens of 
color. 

In the past years the state’s 


By Grorce CHESTER Morse 


greatest guilt in race relations lay 
in the lack of economic opportun- 
ity. This phase of race relations 
can be divided into three periods. 
The first period comprised the era 
prior to World War I. In this 
period, work opportunities for 
Negroes were confined primarily 
to domestie services or the most 
menial kinds of labor. Negroes 
despite their abilities, education or 
aptitude, during the turn of the 
century were forced into such jobs 
as cooks, maids, laundresses, but- 
lers and waiters in the homes of the 
wealthy or middle class white 
Americans or in the many hotels 
in resort centers. Outside of this 
domestic work. Negroes could find 
jobs as delivery drivers, porters or 
janitors. Though the state was 
highly industrialized even in that 
period, factory employment with 
few exceptions was denied those 
few Negroes who dared to apply. In 
this period was built a concept of a 
white man’s job distinct from a 
Negro’s job. Added to this concept 
was the belief that Negroes and 
whites could not work in harmony 
and understanding. 

The second period of economic 
progress for Negroes began in 
World War I when the factories 
and war plants of the state needed 
workers to produce the supplies for 
the men behind the guns. Negroes 
were hired with great reluctance in 
the unskilled jobs in great num- 
bers. Steel mills and munitions 
plants first took steps to break 
down the old custom, and other 
factories soon followed suit. After 
the war there followed greater in- 
austrial expansion in the state and 
with immigration quotas cut down, 
factory help could no longer be re- 
cruited from immigrants as was the 
policy at the turn of the century. 
Because of the excellent transporta- 
tion facilities in the state, the big 
automobile companies built huge 
assembly plants that added to the 


eeneral industrial expansion in 
New Jersey. In this period between 
World War I and the beginning of 
the depression that followed ten 
years after the cessation of hostili- 
ties, occurred the great Negro 
exodus from the South as share- 
croppers, farm hands and domes- 
tic workers came by the thousands 
north to the ‘Promise Land.’ 

Though the amount and types of 
work opportunities for Negroes in 
the state had increased, there were 
still barriers erected against Ne- 
groes in certain lines of endeavor. 
Negroes with a good educational 
background entered into the limited 
field of civil service. Negro artisans 
were not accepted by the trade 
unions. Negro professionals, be- 
cause it was the custom, confined 
their services to members of their 
own race. Hospitals were not open 
to Negro doctors or. nurses. Most 
communities with the exception of 
Jersey City and Newark frowned 
on the idea of having Negro teach- 
ers in mixed schools. Negro pupils 
who desired to enter vocational 
schools that could prepare them for 
skilled trades were discouraged 
from applying by being told that 
there were no outlets or employ- 
ment for them. 

One huge aircraft plant in the 
state typified this attitude of the 
Negro’s place in our industrial sys- 
tem during the beginning of World 
War II. Due to the shortage of 
labor, the company hired hundreds 
of Negroes of various skills only to 
relegate them to janitorial or porter 
positions. When this policy was 
protested, the company hired a 
Negro personnel manager who be- 
gan to sereen colored employees, 
upgrading them according to their 
abilities. Company officials ex- 
pressed surprise that Negroes could 
hold skilled jobs involving the use 
vf machinery and marveled, ‘too, 
that white and Negro workers 
could work together so well. 
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DR. OTTO HILL 
Member, New Jersey Legislature, sponsor 
F.E.P.C. law 


The third period of the econ- 
omic phase in race relations began 
with the growth of the C.I.0. union 
and President Roosevelt’s order 
against discrimination in war in- 
dustries known as the F.E.P.C. 
order. The C.I.0. founded on true 
democratic principles permitted no 
racial discrimination within its 
ranks and had educational commit- 
tees set up to acquaint its members 
with the concept of racial equality. 
The Fair Employment Practice 
Commission succeeded in having 
Negroes upgraded in many indus- 
tries according to their skills. These 
two organizations, one a union and 
the other a government agency pre- 
pared the way for both the workers 
in general and the industrialist and 
business men to accept the enact- 
ment of a state F.E.P.C. law later 
without fear or friction. 

That custom is not always deeply 
ingrained in the consciousness of a 
people can be illustrated by what 
happened in the case of the Jim 
Crow school situation in New Jer- 
sey. Though there was a law 
against segregation of pupils in the 
public schools of the state, many 
school officials took advantage of a 
general apathy manifested by both 
races to set up segregated school 
systems. Strangely enough the 
State seemingly had its own Mason 


and Dixon line that extended from 
Long Branch to Trenton. South of 
this line, communities adopted the 
pattern of Jim Crow schools for 
Negro pupils regardless of the size 
while north of this line, mixed 
schools were the accepted patterns. 
The city of Trenton built a fine 
school building which ironically 
was called the Lincoln School and 
staffed it with a Negro principal 
and teachers. Though the city is 
large, it insisted upon sending its 
Negro pupils to this school. In 
many cases Negro pupils in travel- 
ing the long distance to the Lincoln 
School passed other schools which 
were open only to white students. 
In Asbury Park, the Bangs Avenue 
School practiced segregation with- 
in the same building. On one side 
of the building was set up a system 
with Negro principal and teachers 
for Negro pupils and on the other 
side was a duplicate arrangement 
for whites. This arrangement went 
on for years as though it was as 
natural as the rising of the sun 
every morning. In _ traveling 
through the smaller communities in 
the southern section of the state, 
one was reminded of the South as 
the Jim Crow pattern was observed. 
Usually it was a ease of flag- 
rant inequality, with modern well 
equipped school buildings for white 
pupils and small, often wooden, 
unsightly ill-equipped excuses for 
school buildings for Negro pupils. 
Because the Negro school popula- 
tion was much smaller, Negro 
teachers in the Jim Crow schools 
often had to teach more than one 
grade at a time. 

Despite the existence of enlight- 
ened and articulate organizations 
who deplored this situation and de- 
clared it was a black mark upon 
the progressive and cultural stand- 
ing of the state of New Jersey, the 
termination of this system began 
only when two courageous Negro 
mothers in Trenton resented the 
fact that their children had to 
travel long distances, passing other 
schools to attend the Lincoln school. 
To them the practice was ridicu- 
lous, so they wanted to find out why 
this practice must continue. They 
sought the aid of the local chapter 


ATTY. OLIVER RANDOLPH 


Delegate, Constitutional Convention 


of the National Assvciation for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
who in turn went to the courts to 
see about a change in this policy. 
The plaintiffs discovered that they 
had the law on their side, and also 
many white friends who, aroused 
from their apathy, insisted that 
Jim Crow in the schools of Tren- 
ton must go. The issuing of a court 
order abolishing the segregated 
school swept away a custom over- 
night. The Negro teachers were in- 
tegrated into the general school 
system and one Negro teacher was 
appointed to the high school fac- 
ulty. 

In Asbury Park, the practice of 
segregation was eliminated when a 
Negro member of the Board of 
Education questioned both the wis- 
dom and legality of the system set 
up in Bangs Avenue School. It be- 
came an integrated school headed 
by a Negro principal who was ap- 
pointed on the basis of seniority. 
But in other communities notably 
Camden and Atlantic City, local 
citizens organized to abolish Jim 
Crow could not budge school offi- 
cials from their original stand of 
supporting segregated schools. 
They refused to follow the example 
of Trenton and Asbury Park until 
the state a few years later inter- 
vened. 

Civil rights for the citizens of 
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the state had a token endorsement 
on the statute books. The Civil 
lights bill stated that no one was 
to be discriminated against in 
publie places like hotels, restaur- 
ants and theatres. But despite this 
bill, hotels almost without exception 
in the state would not accommodate 
Negroes when they applied, and 
many of the large chain restaurants 
and most restaurants in the south- 
ern section of the state refused to 
serve Negro patrons. Theatres had 
a varied policy. Some theatres ig- 
nored its patrons on a basis of race, 
some theatres relegated Negro pat- 
rons to balconies and others set 
aside sections for them to sit. 

Thus in reviewing the history of 
the race relations in the state it 
ean be readily seen why Negro 
leaders called New Jersey the 
Mississippi of the North. As bad 
as this picture may appear, there 
is the encouraging angle in the fact 
that despite these facts the climate 
of race relations in New Jersey 
has definitely changed to a more 
wholesome and harmonious rela- 
tionship. In this fashion, because 
race relations had the sanction of 
unchallenged custom, to be cor- 
rected by state government, in the 
interest of public welfare and the 
good name of the state, New Jersey 
ean offer itself as a worthy labora- 
tory to any state that hesitates to 
do likewise from fear of public 
reaction. 


For instance, New Jersey bene- 
fited from an observance made of 
its sister state, New York. When a 
Civil Rights commission brought 
in a report with recommendations 
about the minority groups of that 
state, it revealed what had been 
often omitted in similar reports 
that minority groups confronted 
insurmountable barriers based on 
prejudice in their efforts to gain 
a decent economic foothold in our 


society. With the backing of unions, 


civic organizations and church 
groups, a state F.E.P.C. law was 
passed, the first of its kind, which 
helped to open the doors of oppor- 
tunity in employment to all minor- 
ity groups. This law proved to be 
a great benefit to the Negro minor- 


ity because as a group it had en- 
countered the greatest restrictions 
in economic opportunity. This bill 
passed in 1945. 

Similar agitation took place in 
New Jersey, and the state legis- 
lature passed a Fair Employment 
Act which stressed education and 
conciliation or persuasion in pref- 
erence to penalty provisions. With- 
in the state Department of Educa- 
tion was set up a Division Against 
Discrimination which handled the 
enforcement of the Fair Employ- 
ment Act. Enforcement followed 
this procedure,—complaints made 
to this division were investigated 
and if the complaints proved cor- 
rect, officials met with proprietors, 
personnel managers, or owners of 
business concerns to talk over em- 
ployment policies, pointing out that 
qualified persons of minority 
groups were denied a chance to 
prove their abilities to be included 
in the working personnel of these 
business concerns. Usually these 
talks resulted in a change of policy. 

The Division Against Discrimin- 
ation has two members who have 
been the main _ troubleshooters 
handling most of the complaints. 
These two comprise a perfect team 
also showing since one is white, and 
the other a Negro, that members 
cf the two races can work together 
in positions of responsibility. The 
white member of this team is Com- 
missioner Bustard, who has a back- 
ground of service in the field of 
education, resigning from a school 
system to tackle this new job. The 
Negro member of this team, Harold 
Lett, has spent years in social ser- 
vice, many of them in the Urban 
League of New Jersey. These two 
backgrounds have seemingly form- 
ed a perfect marriage, because at a 
conference table, these two affable 
gentlemen—one an expert in edu- 
cation and the other an expert in 
social work, form a formidable 
team as they present arguments, 


backed up with files, charts and. 


data scientifically catalogued to 
war against unscientific policies 
and practices of race prejudice. As 
speakers and lecturers, these two 
officials are in great demand. 
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As testimony to indicate how ef: 
fective this act has been in the state 
of New Jersey, Congressman 
Howell of New Jersey had the fol- 
lowing to say as he testified in be- 
half of a Federal FEPC bill. ‘‘It 
has worked well in New Jersey. 
Members of the minority groups, 
Negroes in particular, have been 
employed in many industries which 
previously were closed to them and 
in many higher positions for which 
they were suited. 

‘*T have heard of no employers 
who felt that they were being im- 
posed upon, especially after they 
had given it a fair trial and after 
they realized that the law did not 
compel them to hire persons who 
were not fitted, but that it asked 
only that they not turn down or 
fail to upgrade applicants who had 
the necessary skill and ability, sole- 
ly on account of their race, color 
or religion. 

‘*So far in New Jersey after 
nearly four years of operation, un- 
less there has been a very recent 
ease which escaped my attention 
it has not been necessary to resort 
to formal hearings or the use of 
penalty provisions. All cases have 
been adjusted at the conciliation 
level. It is necessary, however, to 
have the enforcement powers in the 
background to obtain the coopera- 
tion of employers and others cov- 
ered by the act.”’ 

The New Jersey FEPC law spon- 
sored by its lone Negro legislator, 
Dr. Otto Hill, has proven to be a 
great benefit to Negroes. It has 
benefited the education of the pub- 
lic in general. Negroes are no 
longer confined or relegated to 
lowly and menial jobs in the state. 
Customers have become accus- 
tomed to Negro salesgirls in depart- 
ment stores. Negro stenographers 
can now be seen in large commer- 
cial offices. Negro nurses now serve 
patients in most of the state hos- 
pitals. Negro men of various train- 
ing and education are working in 
positions that were once restricted 
to whites. . 

That the FEPC law corrected 
only one phase of the broad field of 
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race relations was demonstrated at 
the Constitutional Convention held 
in June 1947. When the question 
of civil rights was considered as a 
part of the new constitution, Atty. 
Oliver Randolph, lone Negro dele- 
gate to the convention, made a very 
effective speech in which he advo- 
cated that a clause be inserted into 
the new constitution that would 
abolish segregation in the school 
system and urged that the state 
have an integrated state militia. 
This speech was received with a 
great ovation. The response to this 
plea seemed to symbolize a form of 
expiation for wrongs of the past 
perpetrated against the Negro citi- 
zens of the state. Even those few 
delegates who silently opposed this 
clause sheepishly signed their ap- 
proval the following day. 

When the new constitution was 
ratified the following November by 
the people, New Jersey had sig- 
naled the fact that it was the first 
state in the union to abolish Jim 
Crow units in the National Guard. 
Soon after the constitution went 
into effect, Governor Driscoll wrote 
to Secretary Royall asking what 
would be the disposition of the War 
Department in light of the fact that 
New Jersey had abolished separate 
or Jim Crow units, in supporting 
the state militia. Secretary Royall 
wrote back that it was against 
Army policy to recruit integrated 
units. Governor Driscoll then took 
a forthright stand declaring that it 
would abide by the new constitu- 
tion even without Federal funds to 
support it. Secretary Royall con- 
scious of the nationwide endorse- 
ment of this stand, refused to make 
an issue of it, retreated from his 
previous stand by stating that 
Federal support would be given 
notwithstanding its variance with 
army policy. 

New Jersey’s stand in this issue 
gave comfort to those who advo- 
cated the abolition of Jim Crow 
units in the armed forces. Recently 
the state of Connecticut passed a 
Similar law setting up integrated 
units of state militia. New York 
State has a similar bill under con- 
sideration. In this manner New 


Jersey had established for itself the 
reputation of being a laboratory in 
race relations, as The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People has referred to the 
state as evidence of the practicality 
of integrated militia in its efforts to 
have similar laws passed in other 
states. 

The ratification of the New Con- 
stitution marked the end of an era 
in regard to the school system of 
the state. Communities in the south- 
ern section of the state were given 
notice to reorganize their systems 
to integrate pupils without dis- 
tinction as to race and to absorb 
Negro teachers into their systems. 
The little frame dilapidated school 
houses in many communities stand 
now as relics of an era of back- 
wardness and apathy. There still 
remain problems of situation versus 
principle since there are schools 
located in the heart of Negro 
ghettos attended only by Negro 
pupils. The distinction of segrega- 
tion by principle from segregation 
by geography has produced head- 
aches in some communities that 
must fall in line with the new con- 
stitution. Again the action of New 
Jersey has given additional ammu- 
nition to those groups in such 
Northern States as Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois who are 
advocating the abolition of segre- 
gation in school systems of these 
states. 

Governor Driscoll for his stand 
on an integrated state militia even 
with the threat of the withdrawal 
of Federal funds impending, had 
acquired additional political stat- 
ure. He had remained true to the 
promises made to Negro constitu- 
ents that he would do his utmost 
to see that New Jersey regained her 
prestige as a progressive state. 
Negro organizations, labor unions 
and many civie groups have hon- 
ored him for his consistent stand 
on the betterment of race relations. 

During the close of the 1948 
legislative session, the harmonious 
relationship that existed among the 
state’s lawmakers in regard to 
eivil rights bills ran into its first 
snag. At this time, after consider- 
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able study of the civil rights situa- 
tion in the state, Assemblywoman 
Grace Freeman introduced one of 
the most comprehensive and pro- 
gressive civil rights bills ever pro- 
posed before a legislative body. 
This bill was instantly opposed by 
the hotel owners because the bill 
prohibited discrimination of Ne- 
zroes in hotels as well as all public 
places. And strangely enough, 
Negro leaders and politicians of the 
state were divided, many of them 
opposed to this bill on the grounds 
that it did not provide efficient 
machinery for the enforcement, and 
some had hoped for a bill that 
would provide fat jobs. 

This caused a year’s delay in the 
passing of this bill, a year during 
which Negro sentiment for this 
bill became more crystallized and 
better organized, and the hotel 
lobby found themselves without 
friends in their opposition. The 
Freeman bill passed both houses of 
the state legislature without much 
debate or opposition, and Governor 
Driscoll on signing this bill saw 
the completion of a program for the 
betterment of race relations that 
made history in regard to time and 
its comprehensive elements. . 

The Freeman bill was instantly 
hailed after its passage as the most 
progressive civil rights bill in the 
country. The bill prohibits dis- 
crimination in hotels, theatres, res- 
taurants, sports arenas, all public 
places. The regulation and enforce- 
ment of civil rights is placed in the 
Department of Education and like 
F.E.P.C. in the Division Against 
Discrimination. This bill provides 
for the setting up of regional and 
community commissions whose du- 
ties are to investigate all complaints 
of bias, and to use its influence by 
conciliation and persuasion to erad- 
icate such conditions. In case this 
method didn’t succeed, they have 
the right to resort to the courts to 
enforce civil rights by penalties of 
fines or imprisonment. 

The conciliatory method once it 
has the backing of public opinion 
has proved to be an effective 
weapon even against the most re- 
ealcitrant who have opposed a 
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change in race relations. One can GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL 


see for instance in some cases citi- 
zens who have a reputation for 
being public spirited who find BROOKLYN, NEw YORK 
themselves appointed to these Com- Hortense LEVISOHN, PRINCIPAL 
missions and at the same time are 
owners of establishments which in NEGRO HISTORY WEEK PROGRAM 
the past have practiced discrimin- i z 
ation. Put in such a spot, it does February, 1950 
not require much imagination to 
visualize their changing policy 
rather than face public condemna- 
tion, a factor more to be feared 
than the courts themselves. 

That the climate of race rela- 


NARRATOR : The whole choral ensemble and all the narrators 
and speakers stand in a banked semi-circle on 
the stage. Each speaks from where she is stand- 
ing. Girls High School joins the City and State 
of New York in saluting Negro History Week, 

tions in New Jersey has become a week dedicated to teaching all Americans of 

wholesome can be readily noticed the contributions made by the Negro people in 


among the youth of the state. The America. 
head of the state C.1.0. is a young 
man of dynamic character who 
pulls no punches as he addresses 
meeting after meeting advocating 
race equality and true democracy 
as a code to live by. In the high 
school of West Orange which has 
but four Negro students, a Negro 
student was elected president of the 
student council. And high school 
students throughout the state re- 
fuse to go to Washington as a class 
whenever Negro students are mem- 
bers as long as Washington hotels 
practice Jim Crow. In one case, a 
senior class of a New Jersey high 
school chartered a river boat to be 
used to house both its white and 
Negro members during its trip to 
Washington. And recently, Rutgers 
University, a state supported col- 
lege, was greatly publicized when 
the students elected athlete Bucky 
Hatchett, as the president of the 
senior class. 

The significance of what has 
taken place in New Jersey in re- 
gard to race relations can be ap- 
preciated most by the older genera- NARRATOR: 
tion of Negroes who came to the 
state to find employment in restric- 
ted fields of occupation. The writer 
knows many parents who have 
worked hard as domestics or lab- 
orers because other occupations 
have been denied to them, to see 
their sons and daughters get an 
education and find outlets for their 
abilities. The writer knows one 
mother who worked in kitchens all 
her life, saved and scrimped to 


We are also celebrating Brotherhood Week, a 
time dedicated to promoting better relations 
and good will among all the groups that make 
up the American Nation. The Negro History 
Club of Girls High School feels that the best 
way to develop brotherhood is to make the truth 
be known. That is why we think it particularly 
fitting and proper that we celebrate both Negro 
History Week and Brotherhood Week in one 
program as we are doing today. 


We have paid tribute before to the great names 
in American Negro life such as Frederick Doug- 
lass, Ira Aldridge, Booker T. Washington, Har- 
riet Tubman, George Washington Carver. But 
there is more to life than the stories of great 
men. And so today let us remember some lesser 
known figures as well as the others. 


Crispus ATTUCKS: Crispus Attucks was a Negro leader of the 
people of Boston who joined with his fellow citi- 
zens against British rule. One day the British 
troops fired on a group of patriots. Crispus At- 
tucks was the first to die. Later this fight was 
called the Boston Massacre and all who died there 
were buried together in a common grave. 


Nor should we forget that among the gallant 
men who fought at Bunker Hill there were 
Negro freemen. They took their places, not in 4 
separate corps, but in the ranks with the white 
men. Their names can be read on the pension 
rolls of our country, side by side with other 
soldiers of the Revolution. 


BENJAMIN BANNEKER: Benjamin Banneker was born in 1731. Although 
he had but little schooling, he became one of the 
leading mathematicians and astronomers of his 
day. He made one of the first clocks in this 
country, a much more difficult and complicated 

(Continued on page 161) task than you may think. 
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PHiLtLis WHEATLEY: 


NARRATOR: 


LuNsForD LANE: 


He was one of the first scientific farmers and 
grew the finest tobacco in the land. However, 
when he tried to sell it to the British, they 
burned and destroyed it rather than buy it from 
a Negro. 


In his later years, he helped to lay out the plans 
for the capital of our nation, Washington, D. C. 


His name was placed in the records of the Par- 
liament of England, and he was praised before 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris. We in Amer- 
ica have raised no tablet to him in our Hall of 
Fame, but many think he should be so honored. 
A well-known writer in 1863 wrote of him as 
follows: 


‘*Banneker died in 1806, beloved and respected 
by all who knew him. Though no monument 
marks the spot where he was born and lived, 
history must record that the most original 
scientific mind which the South has yet produced 
was that of the African, Benjamin Banneker.’’ 


Phillis Wheatley was brought to America from 
Africa at the age of eight and sold in the slave 
auction in Boston. Her mistress taught her to 
read and write and soon she became an accom- 
plished scholar and poet. She wrote this poem 
to General Washington during the Revolution: 


‘*Fixed are the eyes of nations on the scales, 
For in their hopes Columbia’s arm prevails. 
Anon Brittania droops the pensive head, 
While round increase the rising hills of dead. 
Proceed, great chief, with virtue on thy side, 
Thy every action let the goddess guide.’’ 


‘ 


General Washington was so moved by her poem 
that he personally sent her his thanks. 


My dear Miss Wheatley, 


Thomas Paine has shown me your stirring poem. 
I most deeply appreciate the sentiment you ex- 
press and beg you to accept the thanks of 


Your humble servant 

George Washington 

Commander in Chief. 
Lunsford Lane was born a slave in the 1820’s. 
He worked in the fields all day and dreamed of 
freedom all night. His master finally gave him 
permission to work nights for wages and lie 
earned enough to buy freedom for himself and 
his family. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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send her daughter through nursing 
school to see her become a regis- 
tered nurse in the local hospital 
serving a majority of white pa- 
tients. 

The writer has seen a time when 
discouraged Negro voters in the 
state, having lost all hope that their 
status as second class citizens would 
ever change, would sell their votes 
to politicians for a drink or a dollar 
bill. This sort of thing belongs in 
the past, because a new generation 
of Negro workers, educated about 
the meaning and purpose of labor 
unions, has come upon the scene 
who consider their votes precious, 
and vote according to their own re- 
spective interests. : 

As bright as the picture thus 
drawn about race relations may ap- 
pear in general, there are dark 
spots here and there that smudge 
this picture. The conviction of the 
six Negro youths who were sen- 
tenced to be executed for a holdup 
in Trenton has aroused considerable 
reaction in the state. The convic- 
tion is now being fought by a group 
of prominent lawyers before the 
State Supreme Court. The Com- 
munists in turn are trying to make 
political capital by calling it 
the Scottsboro case of the North. 
And Communist papers have gone 
to the extreme to state that Negro 
citizens of Trenton live in abject 
terror. 

Though Negroes can no longer 
quarrel with the state in regard 
to their interests, many of them are 
not too complacent as they realize 
that they will have to fight to put 
the state laws into effect. They have 
seen evidence of public places like 
amusement parks and a skating 
rink, resort to subterfuge to get 
around the law by issuing member- 


‘ship cards to patrons declaring 


these establishments are private 
clubs. Interested Negroes might be 
forced to invoke the law in these 
instances. 

And too there are still a few 
adherents of the old order who per- 
sist in ignoring the trend of events 
in race relations in the state. In 
East Orange, Negro veterans went 
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to court to complain that they were 
denied apartments in buildings 
erected for veterans and supported 
by state funds. The city contended 
that segregation was not discrimi- 
nation. The judge, however, in a 
ruling that was significant main- 
tained that segregation was dis- 
crimination and ruled that Negro 
veterans should receive equal treat- 
ment with white veterans. Notwith- 
standing this ruling, the city of 
East Orange elected to appeal the 
case, a move that has left the apart- 
ments still vacant until this issue 
is finalky adjudicated. 

Even a dying organization like 
the Ku Klux Klan has been un- 
aware that the old order is chang- 
ing. In a rural community near 
Belmar, a cross was burned in an 
effort to intimidate a Negro engi- 
neer who had bought a home to be 
near a naval arsenal where he 
worked. Before the cross had 
smouldered state police had posted 
a cordon of police around his home 
and newspapers condemned this 
cowardly act with scathing edito- 
rials. Incidents like these are ex- 
pected to crop up now and then 
to embarass the state, after it has 
earned nationwide publicity for its 
progressive stand in race relations. 

On May 28 of this year the State 
Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People gave Governor 
Driscoll an award for his forth- 
right stand on civil rights. This 
ceremony was attended by bus 
loads of Negro members who came 
to see a person who had become a 
household name to them. 

It could be mentioned that other 
Northern States have had liberal 
and progressive governors, but 
little has happened there in regards 
to civil rights. These states lacked 
the impetus that came when New 
Jersey earned a new freedom from 
the shackles of political corruption 
and ineptitude which caused the 
state to rebound like the proverbial 
swing of the pendulum. There 
seemingly existed a new conscious- 
ness that was erystalized at the re- 
eent Constitutional Convention 
when the machinery of state gov- 

(Continued on page 163) 
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Nat TURNER: 
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Josiah Henson was a slave who was bold and 
brave enough to risk death in order to escape 
from slavery. He came North where he worked 
in the Underground Railroad which helped 
other slaves escape. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
used his life to model her character in the book 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Nat Turner was one of the millions of black 
victims of the American slave system. He hated 
it as a man. He loathed it as a Christian. And 
as a lone wolf anti-slavery leader, he planned 
and conspired towards its destruction with un- 
abated energy and great skill. He inspired a 
determined band of followers and converts to 
pursue his desperate plan of liberation. With 
the zeal of a crusader, and the voice of a prophet, 
he compelled their admiration, quelled their 
doubts, won their loyalties, and on August 22, 
1831, together they struck a thunderous blow 
at North American slavery, whose swiftness and 
fury rocked this rotten system of traffic in 
human beings, to its very foundations. 


Crispus Attucks, Benjamin Banneker, Phillis 
Wheatley, Lunsford Lane, Josiah Henson, and 
Nat Turner, each in his way was a pioneer in 
breaking the bonds of slavery. 


Song: Didn’t the Lord Deliver Daniel 
Why Not every Man? 


The American Revolution established a new kind 
of government—a democracy—and the young 
country grew and developed during the nine- 
teenth century at a great pace. But there was 
still a blemish in the bright star of our land: 
slavery continued to exist. Abraham Lincoln 
declared a state of war between the states be- 
eause he realized that our nation would be 
destroyed if it were divided into two warring 
nations of north and south. During the course 
of the war, he issued the Emancipation Procla- 
mation setting the slaves free because he further 
realized that the nation could not exist half 
slave and half free. Almost 200,000 Negroes 
served in the Union Army and as many as 36,000 
of them died in the fight for their liberty. The 
Congressional Meda! of Honor, the nation’s 
highest award for bravery, was bestowed on 15 
Negroes. Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘ Without the 
military help of Negro freedmen, the war against 
the South could not have been won.’’ When the 
war ended, the slaves were free, and they started 
to build a new life in their land. 


Frederick Douglass, born a slave, rose to the 
honor of appointinent as Minister to Haiti. 
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MartAN ANDERSON : 


Hiram Revels, born a slave, rose to the honor of 
election as United States Senator from Missis- 


sippi. 


Booker T. Washington, born a slave, became an 
outstanding American educator. His theories 
are still part of our standard shop training of 
today. 


George Washington Carver, born a slave, became 
one of America’s most famous scientists. 


J. Milton Turner, minister to Liberia, Oscar J. 
Dunn, Lieutenant Governor of Louisiana, 
Dubuelet, State Treasurer of Louisiana and F. 
L. Cardozo, Treasurer of South Carolina. 


And in the arts, there were the musicians J. W. 
and F. W. Work, Will Marion Cook, Harry T. 
Burleigh and William Grant Still. The sculp- 
tresses, Meta Vaux Warrick Fuller and Mrs. 
Mary Howard, and the painters, William E. 
Seott and Henry Ossawa Tanner. 


There were those who showed inventive genius. 
Jan E. Matzeliger invented the lasting machine 
and revolutionized the shoe-making industry. 
Granville T. Woods, distinguished himself by his 
numerous electrical devices. And Elijah McCoy 
made a record in the invention of lubricating 
machinery which is still used on land and sea. 


And so these men and women, in spite of all 
hardships and difficulties, with a determination 
born of genius, made lasting contributions to 
American life and culture. 


Song: Keep Your Hand on Dat Plough 
Hold On! 


Yes, much was accomplished, but it was not 
always easy. The road to success has often been 
paved with obstacles. In 1939 Miss Marian An- 
derson was supposed to sing in Constitution 
Hall in Washington, D. C., but she was not per- 
mitted to do so because Negroes are not allowed 
to perform in this hall. However, there were 
thousands of people who did not approve of 
such prejudice. They arranged for the concert 
to take place in front of the Lincoln Memorial. 
Seventy-five thousand people came: senators 
and ditch diggers; a justice of the Supreme 
Court and hundreds of janitors, icemen and por- 
ters; members of the President’s cabinet and 
thousands of clerks; both Negro and white. They 
came to hear a concert and to right a wrong. As 
Miss Marian Anderson sang ‘‘America’’ and 
‘‘Nobody Knows de Trouble I See’’ there were 


(Continued on page 164) 
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ernment was overhauled and im- 


proved. Governor Driscoll exempli- 
fied this new spirit when he as- 
serted that New Jersey is going to 
be a laboratory to prove that the 
state can be the instrument by 
which the citizen can receive the 
createst benefits. Driscoll acknowl- 
edged this new consciousness of the 
people in a speech that he made 
recently in Philadelphia when he 
said, ‘‘Civil rights in New Jersey 
came about through the action of 
intelligent and educated citizens 
interested in faith, fair play and 
devotion.”’ 


An African Woman 
of Note 


Senator Jane Vialle, Negro 
woman journalist who represents 
one million Africans of Ubangi- 
Shari (French Equatorial Africa) 
in the Council of the Republic, 
upper house of the French Parlia- 
ment, is now in New York as a 
member of the Ad Hoe Committee 
on Slavery of the United Nations 
Economie and Social Council. 

Born in the Congo, Jane Vialle 
was educated in Paris and has lived 
both in France and French Equa- 
torial Africa. Before the war she 
was a staff writer of the Opera 
Mundi News Agency. She joined 
the underground Resistance move- 
ment in Marseille in 1940, was ar- 
rested in 1943 when the Germans 
occupied the city, and spent the 
next year in concentration camp 
and prison. She holds the Medal 
of the Resistance. 

After Liberation Mme. Vialle 
joined the staff of the liberal daily 
Combat and covered the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. She followed closely 
the debates on the reorganization 
of the French colonies into the 
French Union ‘‘based upon equal- 
ity of rights and duties without 
distinction of race or creed.’’ 

Mme. Vialle entered politics in 
1945, making a 9,000-mile speaking 
tour through Senegal, Ivory Coast, 
Ubangi-Shari and Chad. Her 
speeches on the educational and 
economie needs of the African 
people made such an impression 
that the next year she was elected 
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to the Council of the Republic as 
one of the two representatives of 
Ubangi-Shari. She was reelected 
in 1948 and is one of seventeen 
women in the 320-member Council. 

Senator Vialle is a member of 
the Education and Overseas Terri- 
tories Committees of the Council. 
Because she is convinced that wo- 
men must play a great part in over- 
coming illiteracy and poverty in 
the underdeveloped countries, she 
founded the Association des Fem- 
mes de l’Union Frangaise, which 
finances the training in France of 
young girls from the Overseas Ter- 
ritories who wish to serve their 
people as teachers, nurses or social 
workers. In the African town of 
Bangui she sponsored a coopera- 
tive that is building brick and con- 
crete houses to replace the primitive 
mud huts in which the members 
now live. 

The U. N. committee of experts 
on which Senator Vialle is now 
serving was appointed to study 
slavery in all its forms, including 
forced labor, peonage and survivals 
of pure slavery. Its other members 
are Professor Poblete Troncoso, of 
Chile, Bruno Lasker, of the United 
States, and C. W. W. Greenidge, 
of the United Kingdom. 


The Negro and the 


Sesquicentennial 

(Continued from page 168) 
long to be remembered. Not only 
will the Negroes feel thus ag- 
grieved, but liberal-minded persons 
of other races will suffer with them 
should they see the management of 
the undertaking descend to such a 
low level. Some of the concession- 
aires will want to accommodate 
everybody, but unfortunately there 
is in the city of Washington a 
large group of backward whites 
who have decided to run this coun- 
try according to the principles 
enumerated by John C. Calhoun. 
They have not advanced in culture 
a single inch during the last cen- 
tury and yet they are thinking that 
the world will accept the United 
States as its leading nation. Pro- 
gressive nations desire to go to- 
wards the light rather than remain 
in the dark. 


CouUNTEE CULLEN: 


CarTEK G. Woopson : 


NARRATOR : 
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tears in her eyes and in her voice. On this 
Easter Sunday, 1939, a great singer became a 
national symbol of liberty, fraternity and 
equality. 


Song: Nobody Knows de Trouble I See. 


There was another Negro who ought to be better 
known to high school students of New York, for 
he was a teacher, until his death a few years 
ago, at Junior High School 139, Manhattan. He 
also was a well-known poet. He wrote beautiful 
poems for children and older folks too. His 
name was Countee Cullen. Listen to one of his 
poems : 


We shall not always plant while others reap 
The golden increment of bursting fruit; 

Not always countenance, abject and mute, 
That lesser men should hold their brothers cheap; 
Not everlastingly, while others sleep 

Shall we beguile their limbs with mellow flute, 
Not always bend to some more subtle brute; 

We were not made eternally to weep. 


There is a man living today who has done so 
much to help us know the accomplishments of 
the Negro people, that we ought to know him 
better. Carter G. Woodson, historian and 
scholar, organized the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History in Chicago in 1915 
in order to save and publish the records of the 
Negro so that the truth would be known. The 
Association publishes The Journal of Negro His- 
tory, a scientific magazine which is circulated 
throughout the world. In 1926, Carter G. Wood- 
son started Negro History Week. At first it was 
celebrated only by a small group. Today thou- 
sands of people throughout the country partici- 
pate in programs such as this. 


We pay tribute to the vision and devotion of 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 


And so through the years, they have made their 
mark in the works that endure in American life. 
Up from slavery to freedom, from chains to 
liberty, and in rising they have made us all richer 
in musie, poetry, song, science. It has been a 
long struggle, and the struggle is not yet over, 
but with such victories, the path has been made 
easier for us in our march towards brotherhood 
and the world of tomorrow. 


Song: Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho. 
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Negro History Week 


(Continued from page 154) 


Dixieerat papers will follow suit. 


This ignorant detractor should 


7 have first informed himself as to 


the purpose and procedure of the 
Negro History Week Celebration. 
Instead he sets up a straw man and 
proceeds to attack him. The Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History never launched Negro 
History Week as a seven day period 
for the study of the Negro. If the 
history of this race could be cov- 
ered in a week, it would not be 


' worth studying. In stimulating the 


study of the Negro during the last 
third of a century, it has induced 
thousands of schools and colleges 
to study the Negro throughout the 
year. The celebration is set apart 
for dramatizing what they have 
learned from such study that others 
may thus enrich their curricula. 
Those not engaged in the study of 
the Negro have nothing to cele- 
brate. 

To turn our attention away from 
personalities and in the direction 
of the curriculum, it is logically 
pointed out that a separate history 
of the Negro in America consti- 
tutes ‘‘different treatment,’’ and is 
no more logical than a separate 
history of the Spanish in America 
or the French in America. But is 
the situation quite the same? How 
many American School children 
have never heard, or read in their 
histories of the Spanish Balboa or 
Cortez, or Ponee de Leon? How 
many have not already heard of the 
French patriot, the Marquise de 
LaFayette? The school child, black 
and white, will find these stories 
oft repeated in their texts as well 
as all other members of the ethnic 
groups to which these heroes be- 
long. But these texts do not in- 
clude Nat Turner, Crispus Attucks 
or Denmark Vessey. It is exactly 
because history is given to the 
Negro child and other children dif- 
ferently that these devisive com- 
partmentalizations are necessary. 
It cannot be argued that a vicious 
cirele is set up: We must have 
Negro History because the texts 
do not inelude it, ergo the texts do 


not include it because we have 
Negro History Week to do the job. 

In terms of the curriculum, 
Negro History must be established 
as an independent discipline to 
meet today’s need if the two-fold 
desire is really for complete schol- 
arship plus doing something signi- 
ficant about inter-group relations. 

It is agreed that there are no 
existing techniques of sufficient re- 
finement to do the whole job or to 
supply validation of the hypothesis 
that it even helps to do the job. 
However, this is just as true of 
other disciplines. The conscientious 
and sincere teacher will eternally 
be concerned over the extent of the 
specific concrete application of the 
knowledge he tries to impart. We 
know that knowledge is not power, 
that it is the use of the knowledge 
that counts. The honest teacher is 
now beginning to admit that the 
traditional curriculum is inade- 
quate when viewed in terms of its 
successes and failures to meet the 
issues of life in an atomically tense 
world. 

So in the interest of scholarship 
and equality, something is needed 
to counteract the belief that the 
Negro has no culture, no history. 
no past, the belief that he sprang 
full blown from the ape in the 
primeval forests of darkest Africa 
and was brought as a howling 
naked savage to the new world 
where he was given a culture 
which he, of course, did not make 
use of because the myth of his in- 
feriority was firmly planted for 
selfish evil reasons, most often 
economic. 

This may seem to be over-draw- 
ing the picture. However, if we 
may apologize for a personal refer- 
ence to set the picture in perspec- 
tive, it can be definitely stated that 
as a child educated in the somewhat 
superior schools of New England, 
this is roughly the picture I had 
until some of the Negro History 
Week celebrations left me better 
informed. Nor is my experience 
unique or uncharacteristic. A close 
personal observation of teachers, 
in my capacity as teacher-to-teach- 
ers and practice-teaching super- 
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visor in all-white schools, indicates 
that the same conditions prevail. 

Those in control of the vast mass 
media, the creators of tradition, the 
manipulators of the mores, are not 
soon going to change, nor are they 
going to speed up this change, if 
Negro History Week celebrations 
are abolished. The need must be 
met while we are waiting for this 
‘total record of all groups and 
races.’’ It is necessary to make 
this knowledge a part of the ex- 
verience of those already misedu- 
eated so that they may function 
more adequately in a hydrogen- 
bomb world, populated so exten- 
sively by one or another of the 
colored races. 

The Negro child is injured by 
the unjust un-Ameritan attitudes 
these omissions engender. The 
white child is injured by the lack 
of scholarship and adequate prepa- 
ration for life in a shrunken world 
made of persons largely non-white. 

As to what the schools are doing, 
History Week or no History Week, 
we have testimony of the authori- 
tative American Council on Educa- 
tion in a recent report. Three years 
in the making, this stimulating 
exposé presented one of the first 
serious examinations of the prob- 
lem ever created. 

The study was directed by Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson,—former pro- 
fessor at Harvard, executive asso- 
ciate of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and since 
1947 a member of UNESCO. 

It consisted of an examination 
of some 31 textbooks in the fields 
of history, geography, citizenship, 
literature, sociology and _ other 
social sciences on all levels of in- 
struction. An effort was made to 
evaluate them on the basis of : 

1. The treatment of individual 

dignity and worth. 

2. The treatment of the group 
structure in a democratic 
society. 

. The treatment of major spe- 
cific groups in the American 
population and the treatment 
of the methods of interaction 
among groups. 

All of the statements which fol- 
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low regarding their findings are 
borrowed,—usually verbatim, from 
the report. 

We learn that, in the textbooks 
investigated instruction on toler- 
ance was generally either absent or 
inadequate, and positive sugges- 
tions as to how to cooperate with 
other groups were not often found. 
Of all the U. S. history texts 
studied, only one was found with 
emphasis on cultural democracy 
and an interpretation of group life. 
In only four out of fifty was there 
a genuine effort to impart to pupils 
any systematic idea of the nature 
of groups and their function in 
logical analysis of groups as they 
are today or of the direct problem 
of race relations in American life. 
In one place we read: ‘‘It would 
be very easy for a pupil to gradu- 
ate from high school in the U. S. 
without ever having studied any of 
these factors of group life in Amer- 
ica, for secant attention is paid to 
specific ethnic and racial groups 
... If one is to judge by textbooks, 
students passing through typical 
schools of the U. S. are not pre- 
sented with basic information about 
the races of mankind... .’’ 

Conclusively, then, the status 
and function of groups is not a 
part of the average student’s One- 
World educational equipment. 

To turn to another area in which 
the texts were deficient, explicit 
techniques of social action were not 
taught and methods and proced- 
ures of intergroup relations were 
largely unexplained. Generally the 
student is not told that in some 
ways democracy is not functioning 
as well as it might, nor are these 
problems clearly correlated with 
the contemporary scene. Conditions 
related to present day tensions are 
omitted, and rights discussed in 
abstract, without reference to basic 
justification in individual worth, 
and with insufficient emphasis 
given to the relationship of these 
matters to the individual welfare. 
When these data are offered, no 
attention is given to motivation 
and techniques of change, and they 
are disassociated from emotional 
drives that impel action. 


As to discrimination,—the actual 
process is not explained, nor is its 
effect calculated. Only eight out of 
twenty books mentioned segrega- 
tion, and fewer mentioned discrim- 
ination. Students are not made 
aware of the nature and extent of 
prejudice as a social force. Little 
material deals with the psycholog- 
ical analysis of prejudice, how it 
can be eliminated or reduced, or 
how help can be given to those al- 
ready prejudiced to overcome it. 
An opportunity to study the socio- 
logical nature and effect of segrega- 
tion as a social force is almost never 
given and the forms and effects of 
discrimination, secapegoating, and 
other such techniques are not made 
clear. In fact, the report points out 
that no small number of texts im- 
ply the correctness of segregation. 
One text was quoted as follows: 


‘‘Very likely it is best that 
people of different races should 
not be forced to live where the 
differences between them might 
cause unpleasantness. ’’ 

Such indoctrination seems rather 
poor preparation for life and citi- 
zenship in a shrinking one-world. 
And now to turn to what they 
found concerning the nation’s 
largest minority group, the Negro. 
Recently prepared texts give him 
more attention than formerly, but 
they generally ignore his role in 
contemporary society. A large pro- 
portion of the reference to Negroes 
treats them as slaves, or child-like, 
contented freed men. Very little 
data are found concerning them 
since 1876—in fact, seven-eighths 
of all material on the Negro dealt 
with slavery or the reconstruction, 
with emphasis on 1619 as the begin- 
ning of the Negro in the New 
World. Efforts of the slave to free 
himself are ignored in order to pre- 
sent the contented-slave stereotype. 
Pictorial representatives had the 
same limitations as the written text. 
The plantation-mammy and Uncele- 
Remus types are perpetuated in 
both the social sciences and in liter- 
ary materials. Negro authors are 
seldom selected for anthologies, nor 
even the best studies of Negro life 
by white authors. The most popular 
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are still Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
Up From Slavery. 

The occasional mention of con. 
tributions is narrow and limited, 
with the fields of science and inven- 
tion for the most part omitted. 
Popular teaching materials say 
little about the operation of the 
franchise in relation to the Negro, 
or the extent to which civil liberties 
function for him. It has already 
been pointed out how segregation 
is unrecognized even when highly 
relevant (public education in the 
South is discussed without mention 
of separate schools). In short, little 
is done to alter prevailing stereo- 
types or prepare the student for a 
more constructive attitude toward 
full participation of all minorities 
in American life. 


As to other minorities, space pre- 
vents going into detail here. There 
was found in no text even a brief 
treatment of the Jew in the modern 
world. Less than twelve per cent 
of the texts even mention the exist- 
ence of the modern Jew as a relig- 
ious group. No text makes a major 
point of the close relationship of 
the Jewish religious ideal to Amer- 
ican democracy. No convincing 
picture of the Indian is given. He 
is still romanticized or mistrusted 
and regarded in the period of the 
frontier days. 

It seems a non-sequitur that, as 
the report claims, these textbooks, 
‘*so characterized by restraint and 
caution’’ are ‘‘not guilty of plan- 
ned derogation of groups (italics 
mine)’’ The result is the same so 
long as the gaps exist and harmful 
implications and value-judgments 
prevail. 


The report also gives some indi- 
eation of the lack of immediate 
chance of improvement. Two years 
after their study began ‘‘a careful 


check was made .. . and it was 
somewhat discouraging to note that 
in only two cases had the changes 
in quotations adequately modified 
earlier -statements.’’ An inquiry 
was directed to 300 school super- 
intendents in what were considered 
‘*forward-looking schools’’ to find 
out whether teaching guides were 
dealing with intergroup relations. 
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Even the courtesy of a reply was 
received from only sixty! 

The report itself ‘‘so character- 
ized by restraint and caution’’ ob- 
serves: ‘‘a book which ignores a 
social injustice may be supple- 
mented by a wise teacher and there 
are many good teachers (but) 
there are many teachers themselves 
so prejudiced, insensitive, and un- 
wise in human relations that no 
textbook program is safe in their 
hands. ’’ 

Of course, the final and most 
sought for goal must be full inte- 
gration. The attitudes, under- 
standings, skills, required for good 
inter-group behavior are most ef- 
fectively learned in the context of 
the whole span of history. The 
Negro is intricately woven into 
practically every phase of history 
and the growth and progress of 
America. The alert and completely 
adequate teacher will of course 
keep this in mind and will be for- 
tified by the knowledge enabling 
her to do this. But changing his- 
tory books is a slow and arduous 
task. Changing firmly entrenched 
attitudes concerning the Negro is 
likewise. But the difficulty is 
matched only by the importance 
of its aecomplishment,—and with 
dispatch and greatest effectiveness. 
Due to the harm that has already 
been done and the lateness of the 
hour every possible tool available 
must be utilized. ‘‘Special treat- 
ment’’ is demanded. To all stu- 
dents is due the fullest possible in- 
tellectual and emotional equipment 
for life in a modern world and 
support for belief in the funda- 
mental ideal of cultural democracy 
and diversity within unity. 

Negro history, set apart if need 
be, and the obviousness of the need 
cannot be gainsaid, is sadly needed 
to implement the study of Amer- 
ican history, to strengthen our de- 
moecracy, to produce wider scholar- 
ship thru increased culture con- 


tact, in short, to improve human 


relations. 

In the words of Dr. 
Bunche: 

“‘Tf education remains so hide- 
bound, so rigid, so bureaucratic 


Ralph 


and provincial that it does not 
serve this day and age, it is guilty 
of a crime against humanity.’’ 


“Humanity’s Fallen 
Star” 


From a speech made over the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company, 
January 5, 1949, by Mrs. Alma 
Illery. 

In memory of a great American, 
we pause to pay tribute, for his 
shrine is erected in the hearts of 
all who act, think, and stand for 
the ideals of democracy. This great 
personage, suffice it to say, is the 
late George Washington Carver. 

Like the Savior of the world he 
was a noble unselfish spirit born in 
humility. His heart was as big as 
the world in which he lived. His 
spirit as embracing as the waters 
that cover the mighty deep. His 
ideals as lofty as the stars that 
spangle the heavens. His courage 
so strong that slavery itself could 
not daunt his hopes. 

Born to slavery, and face to 
face with the determents, and 
curses of this sub-human existence, 
he climbed resolutely to eminence 
as a scholar, a teacher, and a scien- 
tist. 

His spirit of juvenile research 
was the key that unlocked doors for 
him all his life. He was even heard 
to ask the Teacher come from God, 
‘‘what’s in a peanut, what’s in 
clay, what lies deep in the tan skin 
of a sweet potato, and finally 
what’s in Man?’’ 

To this inquiry the still small 
voice whispered in the ear of little 
George, ‘‘Come with me.’’ The 
invisible hand that created things 
both big and small would reach 
down and lead little George into 
the vast laboratory of hidden mys- 
teries. The first of these was the 
humble home that sheltered the 
feeble frame of the little interro- 
gater. There on the earth floor 
of a log cabin he studied his first 
lesson in zoology and through the 
holes and openings in the ceiling 
he studied astronomy. 

The language of earth and stars 
appealed to the inborn wisdom in 
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George and led him to the manger 
where the solutions of our greatest 
problems are found. It was here 
he spent his life, in the companion- 
ship of the mighty Creator. It was 
here that he was informed that 
slavery by man could not reduce 
the human status created by God, 
and that a man by any other name 
is a man just the same. 

His service was to man, insect, 
beast, and flower. He was eloquent 
in the language of the grasshopper, 
a childhood companion that found 
refuge in his over crowded pockets. 
The plants often discarded found 
healing in the hands of little 
George, the plant doctor. They said 
of George, he had a green thumb. 


When the South was poverty 
stricken because of poor soil, and 
just a few measly crops of peanuts, 
George used the knowledge gained 
on the dirt floor of his humble home 
to translate poverty into plenty. 

Yet he met the challenges of life 
with a face tanned by the accident 
of birth with courage and daring— 
many doors were closed to him. The 
doors of education, but George con- 
tinued to strive until at last he 
found the key. 

George was not embittered by 
his plight, slavery and all, for he 
realized that our greatest enemy 
was not the soil which failed to 
produce, the flowers that faded, nor 
the lack of degrees by all, but the 
spirit of inhumanity which faced 
him in signs in public places, parks, 
stations and most everywhere one 
would turn. The same spirit that 
led him to inquire as to what was 
wrong in insects, plants, earth and 
beasts brought him finally to ask 
the Creator ‘‘What’s in a Man?’’ 

It was here he found the answer 
that the spirit of God lived in Man, 
and that even though it was hard to 
see at times, simplicity of char- 
acter, deep spiritual endowment, 
and understanding and love for all 
God’s children were the answers 
to the ills of man. And his life’s 
career typifies the fact that Amer- 
ica is another name for opportunity 
where a tall tree like Carver can 
grow and produce in a human for- 
est of great giants. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


REQUENTLY the office of the Association 

for the Study of Negro Life and History has 

been urged to do something to show the con- 
tributions of the Negro toward the development_ 
of the capital of the nation in the District of Co- 
lumbia during the forthcoming Sesquicentennial. 
The presumption is that the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History has the funds 
and the backing with which to see that the Negro 
be properly represented. The Association stands 
ready to give any help it can in working toward this 
end. However, it is not yet known exactly what 
form the Sesquicentennial will take. Only three 
million dollars was appropriated by Congress, and 
if the citizens of this city would be so considerate 
as to raise an equal amount, the funds thus made 
available would be inadequate to stage a great 
exhibition. 

Furthermore, if the history and background of 
the people who have made the District of Columbia 
be made an objective of the exhibition, there will 
be no need for inviting special attention to the 
Negro by providing a separate corner or an inferior 
building with inadequate exhibits provided by the 
Negroes themselves. The Negro should be por- 
trayed along with other citizens who have made 
their contribution to the development of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Benjamin Banneker was em- 
ployed in laying out the Capital in the District of 
Columbia. Moses Liverpool, George Bell, Nich- 
olas Franklin, and Pere Wormley figured in the 
early growth of the city; Maria Wormley, Enoch 
Ambush, Anthony Bowen, Henry Smothers, and 
John F. Cook, were leaders in the religious and 
educational field doing for their own people what- 
others were doing for theirs. 

Having attained their freedom by special act as 
early as 1862 in the District of Columbia, many 
Negro citizens were ready to take an advanced 
position in welcoming the freedmen from neigh- 
boring states and demonstrating to them how to 
try life anew as free men. The names of these 
teachers and ministers like George F. T. Cook, 
William J. Simmons, W. P. Montgomery, H. P. 


Montgomery, Harriet Riggs, and hundreds of 
others, performed this task nobly but at great sacri- 
fice. In other words, the local history of the Dis 
trict of Columbia is inextricably interwoven with 
that of the history of other people. What we need 
therefore is to give the Negro full credit for what 
he was doing in his own way to brighten the path 
way for his own people at the very time othe 
were engaged in doing the same for theirs. 

However, if the celebration is to take the form 
of most exhibitions it will not mean much to th 
Negro or anybody else. Most exhibitions are mainly 
advertising, electricity, peanuts, popcorn, hot dogs 
and noise. When you have seen one you need not 
trouble yourself about seeing another. It will be 
most unfortunate to celebrate the Sesquicentenniz 
of the capitol of the Nation in this crude and back 
ward way so common in America. In spite of the 
meager funds available, the Sesquicentennial may 
nevertheless be so conducted as to leave a deep im- 
pression by restricting it to what the District of 
Columbia has done and has had done for it in 
government, economics, arts, science, and philos- 
ophy. In all these fields the Negro has been a par- 
ticipant and has achieved sufficiently to be recog- 
nized. 

Another important question with respect to the 
Sesquicentennial deeply concerns self-respecting 
Negroes. It is not yet known whether the Negroes 
in the city and those coming from afar will be 
treated as human beings or turned away here and 
there because of the color line which still obtains 
in the District of Columbia. It would be a gross 
insult to invite Negroes from afar to participat 
in this celebration and jimcrow them on arrival. 
Such a thing will be a disgrace to the Capital of the 
Nation. If Negro visitors are not to be treated 
as human beings they should make it a special poin 
to stay away. Any group of people unde 
to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the Capital of 
the Nation while segregating and discriminating 
against one-third of its population would not mani- 
fest the spirit that would make the occasion -one 


aking 


(Continued on page 164) 
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